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DOMINICAN ELOQUENCE YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BRO. CAMILLUS BOYD, O. P. 


Fr. ep} HE first chapter of the Constitutions of the Dominican 
femme, Order contains a sentence that is worthy of careful con- 
Ge _} sideration: “Our Order is known to have been insti- 
tuted especially for preaching and for the salvation of 
souls.” Herein we find the reason why Dominic drew to him- 
self none but priests. His plan was a bold conception, something 
entirely original. His followers were not to be pious laymen 
addressing simple words of moral exhortation to the people, but 
rather skilled and carefully trained theologians, prepared to de- 
fend truth with arguments that could not be shattered and ever 
alert to expose the subtle sophism of heresy wherever it should 
raise its head. This condition is unmistakably set forth in the 
canonical confirmation issued by Pope Honorius III, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1216: “Considering that the religious of your Order will 
be the champions of the faith and the true lights of the world, 
we confirm your Order.” Commenting upon this point, Father 
Bede Jarrett, the learned English Dominican, says: “Boldly the 
Sovereign Pontiff puts as the very reason of his approval the 
novelty and dangerous vocation undertaken. The work of Rome 
has always been best done when she has trusted her children. 
St. Dominic was put on his honour not to fail in loyalty to the 
Holy See. He lived up to his knightly oath of fealty.” It was 
this same distinguished Pontiff who conferred upon Dominic and 
his followers the official title of Order of Preachers, a name 
which clearly signifies their purpose in the Church and their 
mission to the world. 








The Life of St. Dominic (London, 1924), p. 83. 
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It is an historical fact that prior to the time of St. Dominic 
doctrinal preaching was considered an episcopal prerogative. 
The activities of the older religious orders, such as the Bene- 
dictines, were confined to their particular monasteries and the 
adjacent territory. If at times they were sent on papal missions, 
commissioned to preach against the heretics, or empowered to 
carry on some work of evangelization, such endeavors were 
exceptions to their established monastic rule of life. They were 
primarily contemplatives cut off from the world and seeking to 
alleviate the sad condition of society through the medium of 
their schools and through the efficacy of their prayers and 
penitential exercises. Dominic Guzman, within whose bosom 
throbbed the heart of a saint and a statesman, realized that the 
needs of the time called for action, vigorous action. Conse- 
quently his idea of a religious body of men was a break with the 
past. For him there must be an harmonious fusion of the con- 
templative and active life. His followers would be priests, mem- 
bers of a world-wide order, of the highest learning, with truth 
as their motto, and whose mode of life might be summed up in 
the phrase “contemplata aliis tradere’ (to give to others the fruit 
of their contemplation). In passing, we may note that the 
Angelic Doctor says that “that form of active life in which a 
man, by preaching and teaching, delivers to others the fruits of 
his contemplation, is more perfect than the life that stops at 
contemplation, because such a life is built on an abundance of 
contemplation, and consequently such was the life chosen by 
Christ.’ 

The early Dominicans were aflame with the apostolic spirit 
enkindled from the white-heat enthusiasm of Dominic. They 
considered their vocation an extraordinary one, their mission as 
divinely inspired. Some of them showed such marvellous zeal 
and fervor that they could not eat without qualms of conscience 
unless they had preached that day to many or to few. They 
‘were preachers to the world. All places and all seasons furnished 
opportunities for announcing the word of God. They preached 
whenever and wherever an audience could be assembled, whether 
in the great cathedrals, in the smaller churches, at the university 
centers, in the busy market place or along the country road- 
side. Humbert of the Romans, the fifth Master General of the 
Order, recommended the brethren to adapt their sermons to 
everybody. Furthermore, he says that of all the works under- 





*St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Illa, q. 40, a. 1 ad 1 am. 
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taken by the Friars preaching is the most important since it 
is the most fruitful, and especially because it dominates all the 
rest as the end dominates the means. In view of the great 
achievements wrought by the members of the Order in the field” 
of preaching, this same superior could well write to his religious 
in the year 1260: “We teach the people, we teach the prelates, 
we teach the wise and the unwise, religious and seculars, clerics 
and laymen, nobles and peasants, lowly and great.”* In a word 
it is not an exaggeration to say that there is not a more glorious 
page in the history of any religious body in the Church, be it 
old or new, than the story of Dominican eloquence during the 
early days of the Order’s existence. And, if during the long 
course of the centuries many competitors have arisen to share 
the laurels with the Friars Preacher, nevertheless, none has sur- 
passed and few have equalled them in their own special vocation, 
that ox: champions of the truth and faithful preachers of the word 
of God. 

Just as a spark fanned by a stiff breeze becomes a mighty 
conflagration spreading with lightning-like rapidity and trans- 
forming everything in its path, so also the eloquence of the 
Order of Preachers cast its influence over the world. However, 
during the course of this brief paper but a few of Dominic’s 
illustrious sons may be mentioned; the remaining multitude 
must await the dawn of another day when their glorious achieve- 
ments will be recalled for the inspiration and edification of the 
generations of the future. Blessed Reginald of Orleans and 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony are excellent types of the first breth- 
ren. The former by his burning eloquence attracted vast con- 
gregations to him. Asa result vocations to the Order were very 
numerous, so much so, that it became a popular saying that it 
was not safe to listen to Master Reginald’s sermons if one did 
not wish to take the Friars’ habit. The latter preached with 
extraordinary success especially at Paris and was instrumental 
in the reception of the holy habit by many learned members of 
the University. He was on intimate terms with the Ghibelline 
Emperor, Frederic II, but this fact did not prevent him from 
courageously reproving that proud monarch because of his sin- 
ful life. In the year 1230, his apostolic labors were extended to 
England where he preached at Oxford. As at Bologna, Paris, 
and the other university centers, here too the power of his words 





® The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1913), Vol. XII, “Preachers.” 
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and the holiness of his life led the most cultured men in the land 
to resign their professorial chairs and embrace the religious life. 

Owing to a peculiar yet traditional Dominican spirit of in- 
difference as regards the public recognition of the praiseworthy 
achievements of its own members, the name of John of Vicenza 
has all but passed into the realms of oblivion. Still in his own 
day, the labors of this humble friar reconciled countless souls 
to God and contributed in no small degree to the lustre that 
gathered about the pulpit activities of the Friars. Of him an 
ancient historian remarks: “Never since the time of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, were there seen such multitudes gathered together 
in His name, as were assembled to hear this friar preach peace. 
He had such power over all minds, that everywhere he was 
suffered to arrange terms of reconciliation; and through rev- 
erence for him the greater part of the multitude used to listen 
to him with bare feet. Many who had been mortal enemies, 
moved by his preaching, of their own accord embraced and gave 
each other the kiss of peace.”* 

Undoubtedly, the fame of Peter of Verona has been pre- 
served to us through the decree of the Church raising this saintly 
and eloquent preacher to the highest honors of the altar under 
the title of St. Peter Martyr. Thomas de Lentino, one of his 
early biographers, says that the preaching of Brother Peter fell 
upon the souls of the people like “spring rains, accompanied by 
the lightning of his miracles.” Thousands were attracted by the 
magnetism of his eloquence so that the cathedrals and churches 
were not large enough to accommodate the audiences that de- 
sired to hear him. As a result, many of his sermons were de- 
livered in the city squares and from the porches of public build- 
ings. Pope Gregory IX appointed him to the office of general 
inquisitor, and later his religious superiors sent him to combat 
the Manichean errors. Although continually calumniated and 
persecuted by the enemies of the Church, nevertheless, he refused 
to be silenced and vigorously pushed forward his campaign in de- 
fense of the true faith and in opposition to the prevalent vices 
of the time. Not a few of his sermons were accompanied by 
miracles. He preached at Ravenna, Venice, Milan, Rome, Bo- 
logna, Genoa, and Como. In fact he became the great apostle 
of the Italian peninsula. 

The eloquence of Dominic’s sons was by no means restricted 
to southern Europe, for it was not later than the Second General 





*Anon., Life of St. Dominic (New York, 1892), p. 247. 
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Chapter of the Order, held in Bologna during the year 1221, that 
the English Province was instituted and a group of the brethren 
sent to that northern country. We are told that the Archbishop 
upon receiving them, when he learned that they were Preachers, 
ordered Gilbert, the head of the little band, to preach before 
him in a certain church where he himself was to have preached 
that very day. The prelate was so edified by the friar’s sermon 
that during the remaining years of his episcopate he favored and pro- 
moted the Order and its work. On all sides the Friars Preacher 
met with extraordinary success. This was due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that the English then, as today, were a sermon- 
loving people. The outstanding names of those early days are 
Wallace, Bromyard, and Gorham. However, few authentic 
chronicles of the active apostolate of the Friars have come down 
to us because, in the words of a well-known English Dominican: 
“A stillness holds those broken records of the past. Perhaps 
future labours may lay bare many details now buried, but the 
probability is that, as they would all best have wished, all, except 
the colored miniatures of Cifrewas and the as vivid miniatures of 
Trivet, everything is forgotten and unknown.”*® 

“The Apostle of the North” is the just title that has been 
bestowed upon the great Dominican and apostolic preacher, St. 
Hyacinth. The story of this friar’s labors seems almost in- 
credible. His eloquence was unsurpassed and bore a rich fruit 
in its harvest of souls. Like many of his religious brethren, he 
enjoyed the gift of miracles. By his preaching, heresy, error, 
and vice were dispelled, and the light of faith enkindled through 
a stretch of territory which even in this age of rapid travel is 
rightly considered a far-flung battle line. He evangelized Po- 
land, Prussia, Russia, Pomerania, Lithuania, Denmark, Norway, 
and Scotland. In his life the expression of Matthew Paris was 
literally realized, for “the whole world was his cell and the ocean 
his choister.” It was such an apostolate that influenced Pope 
Gregory IX to request “all the princes and peoples of the North 
to follow the instructions of the Friars Preacher, those saintly 
Apostles who have drawn you from darkness of error into the 
path of truth and justice.” Hyacinth is indeed the St. Paul of 
the Dominican Order, never satisfied, always in search of new 
fields to conquer for Christ. On one of his missionary expedi- 
tions he realized St. Dominic’s great ambition of preaching to 


* Bede Jarrett, O. P., The English Dominicans (New York, 1921), p. 105. 
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the Cumans, and then continued on through Turkestan, Tartary, 
and Thibet as far as the great wall of China. 

In Christian art, St. Vincent Ferrer is depicted with wings, 
an allusion to the angel of the Apocalypse “flying through the 
midst of heaven, having the eternal gospel, to preach unto them 
that sit upon the earth, and over every nation, and tribe and peo- 
ple: Saying with a loud voice: Fear the Lord, and give him 
honor, because the hour of his judgment is come.”* Further- 
more, tradition and the sanction of the Church have styled this 
eloquent Friar Preacher “The Angel of the Last Judgment.” 
The marvellous effect of his sermons can scarcely be described. 
“Himself consumed with zeal, he inflamed a people that had 
grown old and cold in sin; with all the fiery eloquence of an 
ancient prophet, he pitilessly lashed the iniquity of a sinful gen- 
eration. The effect was so great at times that the eloquence 
was stopped by the very outburst it created.’”” His converts 
numbered more than a hundred thousand. Many obstinate and 
public sinners were so moved by his words that, prostrating 
themselves upon the ground, they tearfully sought pardon for 
the transgressions of a life time. His preaching led twenty-five 
thousand Jews of Spain alone into the true fold of Christ. While 
in the same country Saracens to the number of eight thousand 
renounced their errors and received holy Baptism. The deep 
contrition and the spirit of perseverance manifested by his con- 
verts was little short of miraculous. 

Since the time of the Apostles few if any of the great saints 
of God have wielded such a powerful influence over the hearts 
and minds of men, have exercised the gift of miracles to such an 
extraordinary degree or have reaped such an abundant harvest 
of souls as this “Angel of the Last Judgment,” St. Vincent 
Ferrer of the Order of Preachers. 

As a pulpit orator and as one whose fervid eloquence spent 
itself in the interest of Christianity and in a spirit of uncom- 
promising opposition to the paganism and immorality of Human- 
istic tendencies, the name of the Dominican Jerome Savonarola 
dominates the entire Middle Ages. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the illiterate flocked to hear him. Many rose at 
midnight and patiently awaited the opening of the church doors 
in order not to be deprived of the opportunity of listening to 
this friar whom they looked upon as a prophet sent from God. 





* Apoc. xiv, 6-7. 
"The Novices, Dominican Saints (Washington, 1921), p. 246. 
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The Scriptures were the storehouse whence he drew the inspira- 
tion for his powerful sermons, and as an expositor of the sacred 
texts he stands without a peer. Florence was the chief scene of 
his labors as it was of his triumphs and later of his fall, for these 
same frivolous Florentines proved themselves unworthy of the 
ministrations of such a man, and he was burned alive in their 
midst. But as Lacordaire, his religious brother, says: “In vain 


was he burned for his virtues and his glory rose higher than> 


the blaze of the pile.’”’* 

The continued faithfulness of the Friars to their mission 
of preaching and their courageous defense of truth in the face 
of all obstacles led even in the early days to a play upon the 
name Dominicans; they were called Domini Canes (the watch dogs 
of the Lord). Because of this acknowledged loyalty to the See 
of Peter many offices, oftentimes onerous in themselves, were 
intrusted to the Preachers. Pope Honorius III appointed St. 


Dominic as the first Master of the Sacred Palace, an office which 


during subsequent centuries has always been discharged by a 
Dominican. The Commissary of the Holy Office is a Friar 
Preacher. And although the activities of the Order as regards 
the Inquisition have been used by many misguided critics as a 
target of reproach, nevertheless, it should be remembered that 
this office was undertaken at the express command of the Chief 
Pastor of Christendom. Furthermore, it furnishes unquestion- 
able proof of the confidence of the Holy See in the teaching and 
preaching of Dominic’s sons. The origin of the Holy Name So- 
ciety dates back to the Council of Lyons in the year 1274, when 
Pope Gregory X, through a letter addressed to the Dominican 
Master General, Blessed John of Vercelli, commissioned the 
Friars to preach devotion to the names of God and of Christ. 
An outstanding characteristic of every Dominican is the mani- 
festation of a true and filial love for the august Mother of Our 
Lord. This has found expression in the common heritage of the 
Order, the devotion of the Holy Rosary, which during the long 
lapse of seven hundred years has been preached in every corner 
of the earth. 

These instances are but a few examples of the wonderful 
spirit of codperation exercised towards the Papacy and the 
Church by the great Patriarch Dominic and his white-robed fol- 
lowers, a point which has been curiously emphasized by Matt- 





as H. D. Lacordaire, O. P., A Memorial to the French People (New York), 
p. 87. 
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hew Paris who rather scornfully says: “The Friars Preacher, 
impelled by obedience are the fiscal agents, the nuncios and even 
the legates of the pope. They are the faithful collectors of the 
pontifical money by their preaching and their crusades and when 
they have finished they begin again. They assist the infirm, the 
dying, and those who make their wills. Diligent negotiators, 
armed with powers of every kind, they turn all to the profit of 
the pope.’”® 

It naturally follows that an Order whose members have been 
ardently devoted to preaching should also contribute generously 
to the field of homiletic literature. Among the oldest of these 
productions are the Distinctiones and the Dictionarius pauperum 
omnibus praedicatoribus pernecessarius of Nicholas of Biard, the 
Tractatus de diversis materiis praedicabilibus of Stephen of Bourbon, 
the De eruditione praedicatorum of Humbert of the Romans. A mod- 
ern authority terms this last-named work the first of its kind 
and the greatest of the Middle Ages.*° The Distinctiones of Nicholas 
of Goran comprises a volume much used by his contemporaries 
also by students and preachers of a later date. It is very fre- 
quently quoted in fifteenth-century English sermons. Maurice 
of England is the author of another Distinctiones, a volume con- 
taining the explanation of more than a thousand texts of Holy 
Scripture. The Summa Praedicantium is the work of the Eng- 
lishman John Bromyard. It is considered a veritable fund of 
information on all mediaeval teaching, as well as containing 
items of history and legendary anecdotes, invaluable for any 
writer on that period. Biblia Pauperum, from the pen of Nicholas 
Hanapis, although exegetical in a certain sense, is primarily a homi- 
letic aid. The historian Echard attributes Seminarium Praedicationis 
to Hugh of St. Cher. During the fifteenth century the example books 
of John Herolt were much favored and widely diffused. Finally, 
mention must be made of the excellent work of John a San 
Gimigniano styled Summa de exemplis et similitudinibus rerum. 

At this time it has been our purpose merely to hint at some 
of the homiletic writings given to the Church and to the world 
at large by the Friars Preacher. But the historical works of the 
Order together with many other ecclesiastical and profane 
authors offer ample sources whence the interested student may 
draw much fuller and equally interesting details. 





° The Catholic Encyclopedia, loc. cit. 
* Anscar Zawart, O. M. Cap., The History of Franciscan Preaching and 
of Franciscan Preachers (New York, 1927). 
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Truly it was with prophetic vision that Dominic planned a 
body of religious whose sphere of activity should be coextensive 
with the Church. Consequently the story of Dominican elo- 
quence is the story of seven hundred years. Whether the mind 
wonders back to the formative period of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, or whether we but glance over our shoulder 
into the early days of the generation that has just passed, the 
facts are the same, the white tunic and the black mantle of the 
Friars Preacher are seen in the leading pulpits of the civilized 
world. A score of illustrious names loom above the horizon of 
the Church in the nineteenth century. Who has forgotten the 
Dominican Lacordaire, the prince of preachers, the champion of 
the religious life in France, a man whose wonderful eloquence 
fanned into flame the flickering and slowly-dying faith of the 
French nation; Monsabré, the celebrated pulpit orator of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, remarkable both for his populariza- 
tion of dogmatic theology and for the immense audiences held 
completely under his sway; or Pére Didon, the more recent 
glory of the French pulpit, faithful son of St. Dominic and 
richly endowed with all the natural gifts requisite for a success- 
ful orator? The content and delivery of their message bore wit- 
ness to the apostolic zeal which consumed them. Their watchword 
was truth; their sole quest in life, the salvation of human souls. 
Extending his labors over the close of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century, the eloquence and influ- 
ence of the German Father, Bonaventure Krotz, was universal 
in the Fatherland. “His influence expanded as far as the Ger- 
man-speaking people. His eloquence was demanded everywhere 
—from Berne to Hamburg and from Breslau to Vienna. Nearly 
all the great cities of Germany, the great centres of industry and 
the centres of learning alike were, at one time or another, blessed 
with a sermon, mission or retreat preached by this man of God.” 
About this time the standard bearer of Dominican eloquence in 
Belgian was Pére Raymond Marie Biolley. He was a man of 
broad culture, a preacher thoroughly skilled in the art of sacred 
eloquence. But if he knew the fine points of pulpit oratory, it 
was not upon such things that he depended for the success of 
his labors. It was simply that while preaching he lived with his 
hearers, felt with them, sympathized with them, and they knew 
it. He became all things to all men that he might gain souls 
to Jesus Christ. 

Although it has been said that the speaker and his audience 
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are twins, born and dying on the same day, nevertheless, the 
name of the celebrated Irish Dominican, Father Thomas Burke, 
seems to have escaped this common fate of mortals, for after a 
lapse of nearly half a century his memory is still cherished and 
the rich eloquence of his words vividly recalled throughout the 
length and breadth of two continents. During the year 1871, 
this renowned preacher visited the United States. The American 
people immediately recognized his extraordinary talents and 
crowds assembled to listen to his sermons and to attend his 
public discourses. Before returning to his native land this zeal- 
our friar, pledged as he was to defend truth, replied to the mis- 
statements and misrepresentations of the English historian 
Froude and compelled that benighted sower of discord to depart 
in disgrace from our shores. Perhaps the greatest testimony 
that can be tendered to the eloquence of this saintly priest is 
contained in the tribute paid to his memory by Cardinal Man- 
ning: “And now we shall no more hear that eloquent voice— 
eloquent, because so simple, for in all he spoke for God. He 
remembered God and forgot himself. It was the eloquence not 
of study or self-manifestation, but of a great soul filled with 
God and speaking for God. The whole man spoke, and yet in 
pathos and beauty and light of what he spoke we never remem- 
bered the speaker. He concealed himself, as it were, and there- 
fore moved and swayed the hearts of those who heard him.” 

Our own beloved country has offered exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the organization and development of the apostolic 
ministry and the Friars Preacher have not failed to realize the 
possibilities of such a field. American youths have donned the 
white habit and, trained in the schools of the Order, have gone 
forth to preach with that power and eloquence characteristic of 
the Friars even from the days of St. Dominic. However, it is 
not the purpose of this paper to pay formal though just tribute 
to the living, but it is our solemn duty to record some of the 
mighty deeds of our holy dead. 

The pioneer of Dominican eloquence in the United States 
was none other than the first provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, 
the Very Rev. Samuel Thomas Wilson. He possessed gifts of 
mind and heart such as are seldom found in one man. His ser- 
mons were eloquent outpourings of a deeply religious and cul- 
tured nature. Another pulpit orator of those early days and one 
of the greatest preachers that the country has ever known was 
the convert-priest and ex-soldier, John Augustin Hill. His dis- 
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courses were masterpieces of sacred eloquence. Crowds of every 
religious belief flocked to hear him with the result that much of 
the prevailing anti-Catholic sentiment was removed and the 
cause of the Church greatly advanced. The Right Rev. James 
Whelan, O. P., previous to his elevation to the see of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, had established an enviable reputation as an 
orator. He was gifted with a keen intellect, an excellent voice, 
and a fine personal appearance together with a burning zeal to 
realize the great end of his Order, the dissemination of truth. 
Most Rev. Thomas Louis Grace, O. P., second Bishop of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and titular Archbishop of Sinuia, by his ser- 
mons, retreats, and eloquent lectures clearly manifested that his 
vocation to the Order of Preachers was not misdirected. 

Both as a reward for work well done and as a seal of the 
Order’s approval for extraordinary apostolic labors the degree 
or title of Preacher General is often conferred upon those who, 
besides being noted for their model lives, have preached to the 
people for some years with marked fruit. It is one of the oldest 
titles in the Order since mention is made of it as early as the 
General Chapter of Paris held in the year 1234. The degree is 
regarded as a pledge of distinction and carries with it appre- 
ciable privileges among the sons of St. Dominic. It is signified 
by the initials P. G. placed after the name of the priest thus 
honored. 

In 1881, this degree was conferred upon four distinguished 
preachers and veteran missionaries of the province: the Very 
Rev. Fathers James V. Edelen, Jeremiah P. Turner, Hugh F. 
Lilly, and Charles H. McKenna. Happy are we in our recollec- 
tions of the last named, the saintly apostle of the Rosary and 
the Holy Name, a priest whose long years of preaching rendered 
his name a household word in almost every Catholic home in the 
land; a Dominican whom Cardinal Gibbons styled “the greatest 
missionary that America has ever produced.” For forty years 
another American confrére, Father Clement A. Splinter, labored 
on the parochial missions and much of the success accruing to 
our missionary activities today may be traced back to the solid 
foundations laid under the guidance and inspiration of this wor- 
thy Friar Preacher. An illustrious pulpit orator of the past 
generation was the Very Rev. Arthur V. Higgins. In his life 
the ideal Dominican was exemplified. He was considered one 
of the leading scholars and theologians of the country, while 
his sermons and lectures possessed that rare beauty of thought 
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and purity of diction which portray the master mind. The 
learned and eloquent Father Laurence F. Kearney was indeed 
the Monsabré of St. Joseph’s Province. A theologian without a 
peer, he was likewise an orator of the first rank. Among the 
many other American Dominicans whose remarkable labors in 
the pulpit and on the lecture platform were devoted to the in- 
terests of Catholicity in America, we may mention the Preach- 
ers General Peter A. Dinehan, Edward P. De Cantillon, John P. 
Moran, and John B. O’Connor, also Fathers James V. Daly, 
James A. Rooney, and James Louis O’Neil. In a word, the elo- 
quence of countless native Friars Preacher has held aloft the 
banner of truth and added a full share of glory to the seven- 
centuried fame of the Order of Preachers." 

The annals of practically every country in the world con- 
tribute to the history of Dominican eloquence. It is a vast 
study, a glorious achievement, the history of seven hundred 
years. And who will say that the long day of such eloquence is 
drawing toaclose? Like the Church itself the Dominican Order 
has stood the test of the years; like the Church stretching out 
to the very extremes of the earth, its strength is derived from 
the perfection of its unity. Is it not therefore but reasonable to 
presume that the future will be but a reflection of the past, that 
other Vincents, other Lacordaires, other Burkes, other Mc- 
Kennas will rise up in our midst to carry on in fulfillment of 
Dominic’s plan—to preach Christ and Him crucified until time 
shall be no more? 


“We are deeply indebted to the Very Rev. Victor F. O’Daniel, O. P., 
S. T. M., for much valuable data pertaining to St. Joseph’s Province. 
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MOTIVES OF CREDIBILITY 


BRO. HILARY MULCAHY, O. P. 


HEN agents are assigned the duty of establishing the 
guilt or innocence of a person suspected of having com- 
mitted a certain crime, they often begin by trying to 
determine whether or not that person would have a 

motive for the deed. If they find nothing that would be apt to 
prompt him to do it, they begin to feel that the suspicion may 
be groundless, especially if they are sure that the suspect is 
sane. They know that men generally do not act without some 
reason, either internal or external to themselves. This is par- 
ticularly true when that which they do is very much out of the 
ordinary and may entail serious consequences. 

Now a Catholic does a very extraordinary thing, and burdens 
himself with many grave obligations, when he accepts as be- 
lievable many mysterious truths, truths which neither he nor 
those who propose them to him can fully understand. He has 
no hope that he will ever be able to understand them in this life. 
Yet he ascribes to them an aptitude to be believed. Since this 
indeed seems to be such an extraordinary thing to do, we may 
quite reasonably put the question, “Has he any reason to give 
for such an action?” If he has none he is of those condemned 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, in the words, “He that is hasty 
to give credit is light of heart, and shall be lessened.” But this 
cannot be said of him, for he has motives of credibility. 

Motives of credibility may be defined as sure signs by which 
revealed religion is made evidently believable by divine faith. They 
are signs, because by them is manifested the divine origin of re- 
vealed religion. They are motives, because it is on account of 
them that one judges that revealed religion is believable by 
divine faith. Divine faith is here divided against human faith. 
In our daily lives we accept many things by human faith, i. e., 
on the authority of some human person, such as facts of history, 








*Eccles., xix, 4. 
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advice of physicians, etc. But we accept and believe the mys- 
teries of our holy religion by divine faith, i. e., on the authority 
of God Himself. This thought leads us to distinguish between 
the motive of faith, which is the authority of God revealing, or 
the reason why we believe, and the motives of credibility, by which 
we are convinced that God has made a revelation concerning a 
certain truth. The latter precede the former, i. e., having mo- 
tives of credibility we say, “These truths are believable because 
they are confirmed by signs which show us that they are pro- 
posed on the authority of God,” and we believe them because of 
this authority of God. Since He is Truth itself, He cannot de- 
ceive us out of either malice or ignorance. There is no higher 
authority. 

Of the motives of credibility defined above, some are in- 
ternal and some external to the subject. The internal signs are 
the individual experience of profound peace, “which the world 
cannot give,” and the wonderful fulfillment of the aspirations of 
humanity for justice, sanctity, and for God. The external, and 
more important motives, are the sublimity of doctrine and won- 
derful life of the Catholic Church, prophecies, and miracles. 

Ordinarily the first motive enumerated, the experience of 
profound peace, is not sufficient in itself, because it cannot be 
said with certainty in each case that it is supernatural. But it 
may happen that this motive be sufficient, as it did happen 
in the cases of the sudden conversion of St. Paul, the call of 
Matthew, etc. The second internal motive, the fulfillment of 
the aspirations of humanity, begets a moral certitude of credibil- 
ity, for it is highly probable that a religion in which these aspira- 
tions are satisfied is of divine origin. These two internal motives 
can perform a twofold office. For the person who does not yet 
believe, they are a force disposing him to consider the external 
and surer motives. On the other hand the believer finds in them 
a confirmation of the external motives. Thus the internal mo- 
tives of credibility are in a certain sense correlative with the 
external. 

On the first of the three external motives noted above the 
Vatican Council says, “To the Catholic Church alone pertain all 
those things which so wonderfully and in so great a number 
are divinely disposed to the evident credibility of the Christian 
faith. Indeed the Church by herself, on account of her wonder- 
ful propagation, extraordinary sanctity, inexhaustible fruitful- 
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ness in all good things, her Catholic unity, and invincible stabil- 
ity, is a certain great and perpetual motive of credibility and 
irrefutable testimony of her own divine mission.”* And our 
reason alone would tell us that a God who is infinite, all-power- 
ful, just, and Truth itself, could not allow any religion proposing 
itself as revealed by Him to show forth all these wonderful signs 
if it were not in truth revealed by Him. Hence, with Richard of 
St. Victor, we may cry out, “Lord, if it is an error, it is by Thee 
we are deceived; for these things are confirmed with such great 
signs and prodigies as can be caused by Thee alone.” 

Of all the motives of credibility the Vatican Council stresses 
particularly the prophecies and miracles. The Apostles them- 
selves, especially St. Matthew, insisted strongly on the value of 
the fulfillment of the prophecies of the Old Testament, where 
the life and death of Christ were announced beforehand. And 
Our Lord said of the prophecies which He Himself made, “At 
present I tell you, before it come to pass; that when it shall 
come to pass, you may believe that I am He.” It would be folly 
to maintain that it merely happened that all the prophecies were ful- 
filled. They clearly and certainly announced future things in 
detail, many of which depended on the wills of many persons who 
had absolutely no intention of fulfilling any prophecies. No sensible 
person would hold that the Jews had in their minds the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecies in all their minute details when they per- 
secuted and put Our Lord to death. Yet He had prophesied that 
they would do so. “The Son of man,” He said, “shall be be- 
trayed to the chief priests and the scribes, and they shall con- 
demn Him to death. And shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to be 
mocked, and scourged, and crucified, and the third day He shall 
rise again.”* It may be well to note here that the things that 
Our Divine Lord did and suffered were not done because they 
had been prophesied, but they were prophesied because He was 
to do them. In other words, the Old Law was on account of the 
New, and not the New on account of the Old.* Only God could 
be the principal author of the prophecies, and if in their fulfill- 
ment we find a motive of credibility it must be reliable, for other- 
wise God would be a witness of falsehood, which is most cer- 
tainly impossible. 





*H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, No. 1794. 
*St. Matthew, xx, 19 
*St. Thomas, Commentary on St. John, xix, 28. 
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In regard to miracles and their power as motives of credi- 
bility, the mind of the Church is clearly stated by the Vatican 
Council. “If anyone should say that no miracles can be per- 
formed—or that miracles can never be known with certainty, 
or that by them the divine origin of the Christian religion cannot 
be rightly proved, let him be anathema.”*> The reason for their 
great value as motives may be seen from the following passage 
from St. Thomas, “It is natural to man to arrive at the intel- 
ligible truth through its sensible effects. Wherefore just as 
man by his natural reason is able to arrive at some knowledge 
of God through His natural effects, so is he brought to a certain 
degree of supernatural knowledge of the objects of faith by 
certain supernatural effects which are called miracles.”* One of 
the first things required of a miracle is that it be evident to 
the senses. Herein lies its power, because what is evident to 
the senses is so easily accommodated to the intelligence of all. 
Even the most unlettered person in the world would recognize 
the hand of Almighty God in the restoring of life to a dead 
person or sight to a man who had come blind into the world. 

Our Lord Himself worked many miracles and offered them 
as motives of credibility. “Though you will not believe me,” 
He said to the Jews, “believe the works; that you may know 
and believe that the Father is in me, and I in the Father.”” And 
He sent His disciples into the world to preach, armed with the 
power of performing miracles in confirmation of the truths they 
taught. This they did, “Insomuch that they (the people) brought 
forth the sick into the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that when Peter came, his shadow at the least might overshadow 
any of them and they might be delivered from their infirmities.”® 
And St. Mark tells us that “They going forth preached every- 
where; the Lord working withal, and confirming the word with 
signs that followed.” Even in the Old Law we read that God 
showed to Moses the miracles he was to work in confirmation 
of his divine mission, that the Israelites might believe.° 

The motives of credibility are necessary for an act of faith. 
The Vatican Council makes this fact evident in the following 
decree: “In order that the homage of our faith may be in har- 


* Denzinger, op. cit., No. 1813. 

* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 178, a. I. 
* St. John, x, 38. 

* Acts, v, 15. 

* Exodus, Chapter 4th. 
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mony with reason, God has willed to add to the interior aids of 
the Holy Ghost exterior proofs of His revelation, that is, divine 
facts, and particularly miracles and prophecies, which, demon- 
strating with evidence the almighty power and infinite knowl- 
edge of God, afford in behalf of divine revelation very certain 
signs suitable to the intelligence of all.”2° And Pope Gregory 
XVI, in his condemnation of the errors of Bautain, says, “How- 
ever feeble and obscure the reason is rendered by original sin, 
there remain in it, however, enough clarity and strength, that 
it may lead us with certainty to (the knowledge of) the ex- 
istence of God, of the revelation made to the Jews through Moses 
and to Christians by the adorable Man-God.”"* Thus we see that 
in regard to the sure knowledge of the fact of revelation, reason 
precedes faith. The assent of faith must be so certain that were 
it required of us, we should be willing to give up our lives rather 
than call a truth of it into doubt, even though the contrary were 
preached by an angel. Hence a far greater credibility, or aptitude 
to be believed, is required in the truths to which we assent by 
divine faith than in those assented to in our ordinary daily lives 
by merely human faith. The reason finds the evidence of the 
credibility of the supernatural truths in the motives of credibility. 

It must not be understood, however, that the reason, 
through the motives of credibility, produces faith. There is still 
required the grace of God, because faith is a supernatural gift, 
and the natural cannot produce the supernatural. “Of those 
who see the same miracle, or who hear the same sermon, some 
believe, and some do not. Hence we must assert another in- 
ternal cause which moves man inwardly to assent to matters of 
faith.”** This internal cause is the grace of God, preparing the 
will of man, but nevertheless leaving him free. “The act of 
believing is an act of the intellect assenting to the divine truth 
at the command of the will moved by the grace of God, so that it is 
subject to the free will in relation to God; and consequently the 
act of faith can be meritorious.”** 

The objection might naturally arise in the mind that the 
young and the ordinary person in the workaday world cannot 
have a clear and scientific knowledge of the motives of credibil- 


rg ge op. cit., No. 1790. 
* Ibid., No. 1627. 

2 Summa Theologica, IIa IIae, q. 6, a. 1. 
* Ibid., q. 2, a 
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ity and of their place and value in relation to the act of faith. 
But such a scientific demonstration is not required for each one 
of the faithful. The Vatican Council condemned the contrary 
of this doctrine, in these words, “If anyone should say—that 
Catholics can have a just cause for calling into doubt the faith 
which they have received under the teaching authority of the 
Church, withholding their assent until they have completed a 
scientific demonstration of the credibility and truth of their 
faith, let him be anathema.”** A moral certainty, that which is 
had from the sure testimony of reliable teachers, is sufficient. 
Man depends on this kind of certainty in many of the important 
affairs of life. “If a man refuse to believe anything that he 
could not discover for himself, he certainly could not live in 
this world; for how could anyone live without believing some- 
body?’*® And surely the Catholic Church is a reliable teacher, 
considered even from a merely human point of view. 

The Catholic, then, presents a “reasonable service.” “The 
Church exacts faith,” says St. Augustine in his letter to Con- 
sentius,” and because we have so many reasons to believe, strong 
and urgent reasons, she requires faith and humble submission 
to all her divine teachings. Let her not be accused, then, of 
requiring an absolute, blind, unreasoning faith, or of insisting 
that those who, in order to believe, have used their reason in the 
salutary manner we have indicated, may not continue to use 
their reason to render their faith ever more humble, but also 
more enlightened. God forbid that our submission to all that 
is of faith, should prevent us from searching and asking the 
reason of what we believe, since we could not even believe if we were 
not capable of reasoning.’’*® 


* Denzinger, op. cit., No. 1815. 
* St. Thomas, Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed. 
7 W. Devivier, Christian Apologetics, p. 40. 
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THE DOMINICAN ORDER AND ARCHITECTURE 


BRO. JOHN DOMINIC REDMOND, O. P. 


sme | HE longevity and hardihood of a religious order is often in- 

fluenced by the character of its founder. In this respect the 

Dominican Order was singularly blessed. St. Dominic, 

universal in his appeal, attracted all kinds and conditions of 

men to his banner—teachers, soldiers, statesmen, and artists. He was 

dominated by a single idea, the saving of souls by preaching the Truth, 
but he did not limit the means of spreading the Truth. 

The latter part of the twelfth and the first half of the thirteenth 
centuries was a time of intellectual awakening and of radical changes 
in all branches of human knowledge and action. It was marked by 
a renewed interest in the study of law and jurisprudence, the begin- 
ning of vernacular literature, the growth of commerce and of civic 
life, the birth of physical science based on Aristotelian philosophy, 
and above all it was the Age of Faith. And intellectual development 
was the reward of this Faith. Naturally the center of activity was in 
the large cities, the seats of learning, and these cities were the chosen 
field of St. Dominic’s labor. Here his sons gathered to imbibe the 
new learning, and from these centers they set out on their missionary 
journeys. The widespread interest in art and letters was in great part 
due to this diffusion of his Friars throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe. They but took the growing plants from the forcing beds, 
the university cities, and transplanted them until the Christian world 
bloomed with the new culture. Learning became as necessary as bread, 
art as common as churches. 


The part played by the Order of Preachers in this great move- 
ment has been appreciated. St. Dominic, St. Thomas Aquinas, Blessed 
Albert have had many biographers. But Dominican artists, excepting 
Fra Angelico and his school, have been insufficiently recorded. This 
is especially true of Dominican architects, yet the first church of the 
Renaissance, “the truly magnificent and highly venerated edifice” of 
Vasari, “the gentle spouse” of Michelangelo, was the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, and Dominican churches lay over the face 
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of Europe like beads of a gigantic rosary, and were part of the genesis 
of Gothic architecture. 

That the Friars should interest themselves in architecture is not 
so strange a phenomenon when we consider the bonds which united 
religion and art. In the early thirteenth century the artist was usually 
a cleric, and it was in the workshops of the Dominican convents that 
many of the famous lay artists received their inspiration. Many of 
these pupils donned the habit of the Order, and many more were 
attracted to an institute where they could find appreciation and an 
outlet for their genius. “In the first period of Dominican annals we 
find that all their principal churches and convents were either designed 
or completed, embellished or restored, by artists belonging to their 
own Order; and a certain superiority in artistic character, as in 
general taste, apparent in such of their Italian churches as have es- 
caped modernization, still asserts the claims of the Dominicans, at 
least in this country.’ 

Due in great extent to certain sumptuary laws in the early Con- 
stitutions, Dominican architects excluded from their buildings a great 
deal of unnecessary ornamentation; capitals were suppressed and 
single lines dominated. The naves were almost always capacious so 
as to accomodate the large crowds which gathered to hear the preach- 
ing. In the sense that the Friars took existing forms and modified 
them to suit the special aims of the Order, it may be said that they 
created special architectural forms. Thus by conforming to the code 
of St. Dominic they realized, centuries before the rule was formulated 
by Ruskin, that architecture is seldom beautiful unless it is also useful. 
This reliance on single lines explains why the Jacobin Church of 
Toulouse, despoiled and even mutilated, still remains a beautiful 
edifice. 

Usually the churches of the Friars were Gothic in style, modified 
according to the time and place, but in the period of the Renaissance 
they adopted classical models. Some of the earliest conventual 
churches of the Order were Romanesque in style, but these for the 
most part were buildings not built by but given to the young Order. 
But indirectly, by his preaching and his zeal, St. Dominic influenced 
the building of the Romanesque churches of the Midi. Ernest H. 
Short, in The House of God, says of him, “The zeal which enabled 
Dominic to bring the Friars Preacher into being also showed itself in 
the Romanesque churches of the district.” But the churches actually 


*T. Francis Bumpus, The Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and Southern 
Italy (London, 1912). 
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planned and built by the Order, while they have many features in 
common, are always representative of the locality and an expression 
of the religious ideals of the people. 

T. Francis Bumpus, in his Cathedrals and Churches of Northern 
Italy, gives this illuminating list. “The following are a few of the 
most remarkable churches built by the Dominican Order: St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich; Notre-Dame, Louvain; the Church of the 
Jacobins, Toulouse, remarkable for the manner in which it is divided 
by a row of columns down the middle into two parts which terminate 
in a common apse; churches at Erfurt, Ratisbon and Strasburg; SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo at Venice; Sta. Anastasia, Verona; Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie, Milan; St. Dominic, Prato; Sta. Katerina, Pisa; Sta. 
Maria Novella, Florence; and Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, Rome.” 
Pére Mandonnet, in his article on “The Order of Preachers” in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, adds to the above list the churches of St. 
Nicholas, at Treviso; St. Dominic, Naples; St. Eustorigius, Milan ; 
St. Dominic, Perugia; St. Jacques of Paris; St. Maximin in 
Provence; Notre-Dame de Confort at Lyons, St. Catherine at Bar- 
celona; St. Thomas at Madrid; S. Esteban at Salamanaca; S. Pablo 
and S. Gregio at Valladolid; Santo Tomas at Avila; San Pablo at 
Seville and at Cordova; S. Crux at Granada; Santo Domingo at 
Valencia and Saragossa; and the Church and Convent of Batalha, 
in Portugal, “perhaps the most splendid ever dwelt in by the Order.” 
And in later times, we should mention the churches of the Order in 
the New World—in Mexico, the West Indies, and the South American 
countries—and in the Philipines and in Tonkin. 

The majority of these edifices were planned and actually erected 
by the Friars. The order furnished the architects, the stone masons, 
carpenters, painters, glassmakers, etc., very many of whom were lay- 
brothers. The first two Dominican architects mentioned by name 
were Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, lay-brothers of the convent of Sta. 
Maria Novella. Fra Sisto was a Florentine. Fra Ristoro was born 
at Campi a town about seven miles distant from Florence. Father 
Marchese calls them the preceptors of Arnolfo. These two friars 
were employed by the magistrates of the city to erect several public 
works, but their chief claim to fame lies in the conventual Church of 
Sta. Maria Novella. 

The Dominicans appeared in Florence in 1217, seventeen years 
after the arrival of the little Franciscan company. Ruskin in his 
Mornings in Florence, tells us that “after they had stayed quietly in 
such lodgings as were given to them, preaching and teaching through 
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most of the country and had got Florence, as it were, heated through, 
she burst out into Christian poetry and architecture, of which you 
have heard much talk . . . Florence, then, thus heated through, 
first helped her teachers to build finer churches. The Dominicans, or 
White Friars,’ the Teachers of Faith, began their church of St. 
Mary’s in 1279. The Franciscans, or Black Friars, the Teachers of 
Works, laid the first stone of their church of the Holy Cross in 1294. 
The Dominicans designed their own building, but for the Franciscans 
and the town worked the first great master of Gothic art, Arnolfo.” 
Fra Ristoro and Fra Sisto planned and superintended the beginnings 
of Sta. Maria Novella. Fra Dell’ Ancisa was in charge until 1284; 
Fra Rainerio Gualterotti until 1317; Fra Jacopo Passavanti, who 
completed it about the year 1317. All of these men were renowned 
architects. A description of the church is impossible in an article of 
limited length, but that the designers were masters of the art of 
perspective is evident from the illusion of great length that they have 
given the church by the arrangement of the arches. Marchese is of 
the opinion that Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro furnished the design and 
probably instituted the work on Sta. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome, 
the only church in Rome entirely in the pointed Gothic style, and 


which Bumpus says ranks “among the exquisite creations of Christian 


’ 


art-genius.” Fra Sisto died at Rome in 1289, while carrying on works 
for the Dominican nuns of San Sisto. Fra Ristoro died at Florence 
in 1283. Cicognara, in his History of Italian Sculpture, writes: “It 
is strange that the names of Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, both Floren- 
tines, and builders of the principal bridges of the Arno, to say nothing 
of their other works in the city and in the Vatican, should be almost 
shrouded in oblivion. Why is it that no mention is made of Fra 
Jacopo Talenti da Nipossano, who, along with the aforesaid, raised 
so many edifices in Florence? These architects of the thirteenth 
century (Talenti belongs to the fourteenth), have an immense claim 
on our gratitude, for to them we owe the splendid revival of archi- 
tecture. After the Pisan architects, and the builders of the Basilica 
at Venice, they deserve the highest place in Italy.” 

In Florence, too, there is the Church and Convent of San Marco, 
not distinguished for its architecture, but for its mural paintings. It 
is an example of the climatic effect on architecture. The northern 
genius exerted himself on decorating the openings necessary for light, 


*A common mistake among non-Catholic writers. The Dominicans were 
known in England as the “Black Friars,” the Franciscans as the “Grey Friars.” 
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while the artists’ skill, in the South, was used in obtaining poly- 
chromatic effects, since the Italian sun made fewer windows necessary. 
Of San Marco, Mrs. Oliphant writes in her book, The Makers of 
Florence. “Angelico, Antonino, Savonarola, Bartolommeo, a fair 
succession, had made it famous in art and good works, and placed its 
friars at the head of such a revolution and reformation as Itaiy has 
never seen. . . No other monastic institution has had such a double 
crown; and it is curious to find the home and center of the great 
mission of Savonarola—he who was the burner of vanities, and the 
enemy, as his enemies say, of the beautiful—thus nobly distinguished 
by art.” It is enough to say that this convent was the home of Fra 
Angelico and Fra Bartolommeo. It is the Mecca of a pilgrimage of art. 

These two Florentine churches, Sta. Maria Novella and San 
Marco, influenced art in Italy for over a century and a half. But they 
were not the only centers of the Friars’ activities in Italy. Bologna 
contains a magnificent church of the Order, especially famous for its 
Ark of St. Dominic and the tomb of Guido Reni, while Sta. Anastasia 
in Verona is an excellent example of the type of church adopted by 
the Dominicans in Italy. Other examples are the churches of St. 
Lorenzo at Vincenza and SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice, the beloved 
of Ruskin, of which the grandeur of proportion and the large nave 
with its tall cylindrical columns are the chief characteristics. 

The builders of many of these famous Dominican churches of 
Italy are unknown, but considering the number and fame of the 
architects of the Order at the time of their erection, we may safely 
assume that they were planned and built by the brothers themselves. 
But we do know of many public buildings and churches, not designed 
for the use of the Order, which were erected under the direction of 
Dominican architects, and that many of the chief architects in charge 
of the building of the great cathedrals of the Italian cities asked and 
received the aid of the Friars; for example, the cathedrals of Pisa, 
Orvieto, Milan, San Petronio at Bologna, St. Peters at Rome, and 
numbers of hospices and public buildings throughout Italy. For this 
knowledge we are indebted, not to the annals of the Order, but to the 
public records and the chronicles of the cathedrals and cities. Father 
Marchese in his splendid work, Painters, Sculptors and Architects of 
the Dominican Order, gives the names of these men and a list of their 
achievements, along with the sources of his information. Among 
these are Fra Mazzeto, Fra Borghese, and Fra Albertino Mazzanti 
(about 1250-1319), who built many churches and hospices in Tuscany, 
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and Fra Fugliemo of Pisa, who built the convent of his Order at Pisa 
besides being the author of many of the public works in the vicinity. 
In Verona the renaissance in architecture was developed mainly by 
Fra Giocondo (1435-1514), a native, who was famous throughout 
Italy and France as an architect and an engineer, and who was for 
a time associated with the building operations of St. Peters in Rome. 

The typical and by far the most famous architectually of the 
Dominican churches in France is the Jacques* Church of Toulouse, 
which was rich in the possession of the relics of St. Thomas Aquinas 
before the Revolution. Miss Antony, in describing the church, writes, 
“It was built with two naves, a plan followed later by the architects 
of other Dominican churches. Its most remarkable feature is the 
single row of seven lofty white pillars running down the center of its 
great length, and supporting a roof whose beauty lies in its severe 
perfection of line, and the curious and exquisite colour contrast 
between the deep crimson of its shafts and its white vaulting.” 

Montalembert’s opinion of the Dominican churches in France, 
which suffered so much in the Revolution, is quoted by Marchese: 
“T call to your attention in passing that a kind of unique fatality seems 
to attach itself to the churches built by the Dominicans, churches 
which are always of a taste so simple, so pure, so regular; everywhere 
they are the first chosen by the destroyers.” 

The churches of the Order in Belgium were lost to the Order 
during this same period of revolution, and attempts on the part of 
the Friars to regain their churches, which were spared destruction but 
not spoilation, met with failure. One of the finest examples of the 
Early Complete Gothic style was the former church of the Order in 
Ghent. After the Revolution it passed through many vicissitudes 
until finally it was used as a warehouse for coals, during the period of 
1853 until 1861. It has since been torn down. Notre Dame des 
Dominicans in Louvain, which is in the First Pointed style, was built 
at about the same time as the church in Ghent. While it is smaller 
than the Dominican churches of Antwerp, Erfurt, and Ratisbon, it 
is majestic and well-proportioned. It has no steeple, but a modest 
fléche, so characteristic of the Order’s churches in the Netherlands 


*The word “Jacobin,” often applied to Dominicans as well as to their 
churches in France, was originally derived from the chapel of S. Jacques in 
Paris, where the Friars made their first foundation in that city, and where they 
were generally known among the people as Jacobins. cf. C. M. Antony, Jn St. 
Dominic’s Country (London, 1912). 
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and North Germany. It has also another characteristic of the Belgian 
Dominican churches, the altar can be seen by the entire congregation.* 

In old German manuscripts, Gothic architecture was termed 
Albertine, because of a common tradition that Blessed Albertus Mag- 
nus had introduced this style into Germany. A less well-founded 
tradition gives him the undoubted honor of being the designer of the 
Cathedral of Cologne. But there is little doubt that he was influential 
in the erection of many beautiful edifices in his diocese of Ratisbon. 
It was Brother Diemar who built the Dominican church at Ratisbon, 
and mention must be made of Brother Volmar of Colmar and Brother 
Humbert the architect of the church at Bonn. 

In Portugal two blesseds of the Order exercised their skill, 
Blessed Gundisalvus and Blessed Peter Gonzales, while Dominican 
art in Spain is a complete study in itself. There they have preserved 
some of the most perfect examples of Mudejar art. 

Later ages were to bring forth more examples of the brothers’ 
art. In our own country, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli designed and 
built many churches and was the architect of the Old Stone Capitol 
in Iowa City, now the Administration Building of the University of 
Iowa, while the island of Martinique knew the genius of Pére Labat 
of Paris, and in more recent days Father Theodore Raymond Biolley, 
O. P., designed the College of the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

No chronological order has been here attempted, and much has 
been omitted, but enough has been written to show that it is no idle 
claim to assert that Dominicans had a profound influence on archi- 
tecture, almost from the inception of the Order. In the study of the 
Order’s relation to this noble art, one meets with great difficulties. 
Many important records were lost or destroyed during the French 
Revolution ; still others were carelessly mislaid or thrown away by 
disinterested people. But with the accounts that have survived by far 
the greatest difficulty lies in keeping to the subject at hand, for there 
are many fascinating byways which lure the reader away from the 
chosen path, viz., sculpture, painting, glasswork, liturgy, etc.—all 
related subjects. One cannot divide the indivisible, and medi- 
eval architecture is but the expression in stone of a life that was 
unique in its unity. Viewed simply as monuments to the architectural 


“While this church was not destroyed, it has been “improved,” a fate of 
many Dominican churches. Sometimes, the aim of the “improver” is purely 
iconoclastic. Intelligent restoration has been successful in several instances. 
Sta. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome was restored by a lay-brother of the 
Order (1849-1854). 
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genius of the Middle Ages, these old Dominican churches are like 
jewel caskets, cunningly carved, charming, and attractive indeed, but 
if we would appreciate their true beauty and wealth we must lay open 
the treasures of jewels within, see medieval life in its varied phases, 
study its creative spirit. Then permeating the whole we find the most 
alluring subject of all—the lives of the men who caused these fanes 
to have their being. To them architecture was “vacuity trimmed with 
lace,” whether it was church, palace, or hovel, unless it was erected 
to the greater honor and glory of God. 
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CATHOLIC WORSHIP 


BRO. NORBERT CONNELL, O. P. 


ia MONG the many doctrines of the Catholic Church which 
Weel are subject to misunderstanding among non-Catholics, 
ee S Catholic worship seems to be one which is most unrea- 

sonably attacked. Other doctrines may be hard to be- 
lieve and understand, for indeed some are mysteries; this doc- 
trine of Catholic worship, however, contains nothing mysterious 
or superstitious, but rather is in accord with the primitive in- 
stincts of man. Because good Catholics are often seen kneeling 
in prayer before a crucifix, a statue or an image of a saint, there 
are some who accuse them of idolatry. To these people there 
is no difference between a Pagan before his man-made gods, and 
a Catholic before the images of Christ and His saints. Every 
well-informed person knows what a vast difference there is, and 
a clear understanding of this doctrine will convince those less 
informed of its reasonableness. 

Worship, in a general way, we understand as honor or rev- 
erence which is shown to someone because of his excellence, 
because of some outstanding quality, or because of some note- 
worthy achievement. This worship or adoration is primarily 
interior since it consists fundamentally in an act of the intellect 
which perceives the excellence. But ordinarily we do not stop 
here. The mere recognition of those qualities is not sufficient. 
We must manifest our appreciation of them by some exterior 
action. 

Since man has received from God a body as well as a soul, 
it is fitting that he should use both of them to render to his 
Creator his acts of homage. Human nature is so constituted 
that the emotional moods of man seek some outward manifesta- 
tion. Gestures and speech are nothing more than the outward 
expression motivated by some inward act. Consequently, in 
man, an act of worship is generally both interior and exterior 
at the same time. True, he can adore with interior worship with- 
out the exterior manifestation, but to adore with mere exterior 
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worship without some interior act of the intellect would be mere 
comedy, hypocrisy. St. Thomas,’ in answering the question 
“Whether adoration denotes an action of the body,” says, “Since 
we are composed of a twofold nature, intellectual and sensible, 
we offer to God a twofold adoration; namely a spiritual adora- 
tion consisting of the internal devotion of the mind, and a bodily 
adoration which consists in an exterior humbling of the body”; 
and as he proceeds with his answer he tells us that the exterior 
actions are referred to the interior as being of greater import, 
and that exterior adoration is offered on account of the interior 
adoration. 

In fulfilling their religious duties, just as in every day life, 
men have always made use of external conventional signs. 
Prostrations, inclinations, bending of the knee are all recognized 
as manifestations of honor and respect. These are not reserved 
to the Supreme Being. Indeed they are used even between men. 
Sacrifice alone, the preéminent mode by which man, Pagan, Jew, 
and Christian, has expressed adoration of the Deity, is the one 
type of reverence offered only to God. God is the Supreme 
Being,—most perfect, infinite, the Creator. All creation is but 
a participation of His perfection. That man should see traces 
of God’s perfection in the created things of this world, and 
through his veneration of them render worship to the Maker, 
is not incongruous, for any intelligent person knows that the 
veneration which is shown to these persons or things, is shown 
to them in a far lesser degree than to the Creator Himself, either 
because of their participation in His divine perfections, or be- 
cause of their close association with the Divinity. St. Thomas 
teaches that, “Reverence is due to God on account of His excel- 
lence, which is communicated to certain creatures not in equal 
measure but according to a measure of proportion; so that the 
reverence which we pay to God, . . . differs from the rev- 
erence which we pay to certain excellent creatures.”* And quot- 
ing St. Augustine in the same article, he says, “Many tokens of 
divine worship are employed in doing honor to men, 
yet so that those to whom these honors are given are recognized 
as being men to whom we owe esteem and reverence. 

But whoever thought it his duty to sacrifice to any other than 
one whom he either knew or deemed or pretended to be a 


* Summa Theologica, Ila Ilae, q. 84, a. 2. 
* Op. cit., a. 1 ad lam. 
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God?” St. Thomas further exemplifies his statement when he 
tells us “that it was with the reverence due to an excellent crea- 
ture that Nathan adored David; while it was the reverence due 
to God with which Mardochaeus refused to adore Aman fearing 
lest he should transfer the honor of his God to man.” 

In order to understand the Catholic doctrine concerning the 
worship of saints or images, it is necessary first of all to under- 
stand the various kinds of worship that theologians distinguish. 
The highest type, adoration in the strictest sense, is called latria, 
a Greek theological term which signifies the adoration due only 
to God, and which cannot be communicated to any other being. 
To the saints is given the worship of dulia, which specifies the 
particular type of worship given to the saints. This worship is 
given to them not in virtue of their uncreated excellence, for 
such is God’s excellence, but because of their sharing in such an 
eminent degree in the gifts of grace and glory in God. Strictly 
speaking we do not adore the saints, or even the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; we venerate, honor, or revérence them, but adoration in 
the strict sense is due only to God. Hyperdulia is a special wor- 
ship, above that of dulia, yet far below that of latria. It is re- 
served to the Blessed Virgin on account of her supereminent and 
singular position in the Divine Plan, as Mother of God, and as 
having in the highest possible degree for a human being the gifts 
of grace and glory, and because she manifests in a more sublime 
manner the excellence and goodness of God. She, in virtue of 
her purity and sanctity, and especially of her prerogative as 
Mother of Jesus Christ, is worthy of the highest and most ex- 
alted place that a creature can aspire to in heaven; for, because 
of the abundance of grace which she received from God, “Hail 
_ full of grace,” and her wonderful and humble correspondence 
with these graces, “Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done 
unto me according to thy word,” she has reached a degree of 
glory above all the angels and saints, but she will always remain 
a creature. Indeed like all other creatures she is far inferior to 
God, but highest among creatures. God is adored as Creator of 
all things; she is venerated as the greatest of God’s saints. 

The saints are God’s chosen friends. They have lived a life 
of holiness and received the reward offered to those who follow 
in the footsteps of the Master. According to the Church’s 
doctrine of the “Communion of Saints,” they are still part of 
the Church; they'are still united to us. The whole Church is 
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composed of the Church Triumphant, that is, the saints and 
blessed in heaven; the Church Militant, the just in this “vale of 
tears ;” and the Church Suffering, that is the souls in purgatory. 
The saints in heaven have reached their goal, eternal happiness. 
They have not need of prayer in their own behalf, but their 
charity prompts them to intercede for us sinners here below to 
obtain the grace and aid that one day we may be united with 
them in their eternal happiness, just as we, members of the 
Church Militant, pray for the souls in purgatory that they may 
be delivered from their suffering when they have paid the price 
of their negligence on earth, St. Peter tells us that “the devil 
goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour,” 
and “if hate impells the demons to ruin us, surely love must inspire 
the angels to help us; and if the angels, though of a different 
nature than ours, are so mindful to help us, as we know from 
Scripture, how much more interest do the saints manifest in our 
welfare, who are bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh?’ 
Prayer is offered to a person either that it may be fulfilled 
by him, or that he may obtain the realization of a desire or re- 
quest from one who can grant it. In the first way we offer 
prayer to God alone, and in the second way we pray to the 
angels and the saints, not that God will know our petitions 
through them, but that our prayers may be effective through the 
prayers and merits of the saints interceding for us. When we 
pray to God we ask Him to “have mercy on us,” while we ask 
the saints to “pray for us.” This is the manner employed by the 
Church in her approved liturgical prayers. No one would think 
of saying “St. Thomas, have mercy on us” in the sense that he 
could relieve our miseries and grant our petitions of his own 
power. If such an expression were used, the intention of the 
Catholic would be, without a doubt, that of beseeching the saint 
to take pity on us in our need; it would be but a more ardent 
expression seeking the intercession of the saint in our behalf. 
There are people outside the Church who ridicule Catholic 
devotion to the saints. Yet these same persons would not dare 
approach the president or a king to beg a favor without the 
intervention or help of a third party,—and sometimes more, one 
who is intimately connected with the president. To approach 
the president personally would be possible, but they consider 
it far more advantageous to their welfare to approach him 


* James Cardinal Gibbons, Faith of Fathers, Chap. XIII. 
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through one of his intimates, who in all probability will obtain 
their request. Catholics in their devotion to the saints do the 
same thing. When a saintly person dies, death takes from him 
merely his body. His soul cannot die; it must live forever. But his 
soul contains his reason, his will, his memory, all his intellectual 
faculties, and consequently when he departs this life he does not 
forget us. Rather he is in a far better position to help us than 
when he struggled along with us in this life. When we leave 
this life we are not without membership in the “Communion of 
Saints,” unless of ourselves we have merited to be ejected. We 
are all one in Christ Jesus. Consequently, after death the saints 
are more closely united to Him and in a far better position to 
pray to Him. St. James in his Epistle tells us to pray for one 
another. And since the saints are so close to the King of Kings 
is it not reasonable that we, struggling to attain the reward 
promised to us, should ask them to pray for us? 

Indeed, we should adore God alone, but that does not pre- 
vent us from honoring and venerating those whom God has 
honored. When the president pins the Distinguished Service 
Medal on a citizen in token of his appreciated benefits to hu- 
manity, are we finished honoring him? Quite the contrary, and 
all the honor which we give to this hero in no way detracts from 
that which is due and which we give to the president. Through 
life this citizen is honored in person, and after death statues, 
monuments, memorials are erected to commemorate his deeds, 
to perpetuate his name; people of the present and succeeding 
generations are not satisfied until they have travelled long dis- 
tances to see these monuments and shrines; they eagerly hunt 
for souvenirs and worthless trinkets, which in some way have 
come in contact with this hero, and preserve them with the ut- 
most care and veneration. On his natal day, or on another be- 
fitting occasion, his statues and shrines are covered with gar- 
lands, people pay their respect with uncovered heads, bands 
serenade, parades are formed, services are held, all in honor of 
this hero. Yet the most humble man will understand that all 
these manifestations were not directed to the statues and shrines 
but to the hero himself. This gives us some idea of the Catholic 
worship of images. ; 

In the earlier part of this paper we divided worship into 
latria, dulia, and hyperdulia, that is, the adoration due to God 
alone, to the saints, and the Blessed Virgin respectively. Each 
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of these three species of adoration may be relative or absolute. 
The absolute adoration is that which we give to God or the saints 
directly, whereas relative, as the term implies, is the adoration 
which we give to God or the saints indirectly through their 
images or representations. If people stopped to consider what 
an image is, and their own manifestations of respect towards 
the statues and pictures of heroes, they would be somewhat re- 
luctant to calumniate Catholics and their worship. The ordinary 
dictionary defines an image as a visible representation or a simil- 
itude of any person or thing. An image may be considered inas- 
much as it is a thing, that is, stone or wood; or it may be con- 
sidered precisely as an image. In the first manner there could 
be no reverence, for reverence is due only to a rational creature. 
Honor is shown to an image in so far as it is an image, and 
such homage is only relative. To the image, as an image, is 
given the reverence which we would give to the person but only 
in a relative manner. A Catholic knows that the honor which 
he gives to an image is referred to the prototype; to be sure, 
he knows that the figure of stone or wood has no power to hear 
his prayer, even as those who accuse Catholics of idolotry know 
that the picture of a loving father or mother, or of some hero, 
before which they often stand and address their thoughts, can- 
not hear or answer them, and yet they continue to honor these 
pictures. 

The Catholic reverence and veneration of relics contains 
nothing unusual or superstitious about it. Outside the sphere of 
religion the instinct of man to preserve all that has had any 
connection with the one honored and reverenced is most common 
and laudable. The Nation preserves the home and its furnish- 
ings, the very clothes of its father, George Washington. The 
museums of the world preserve with the greatest care and ven- 
eration the crowns, the robes, the wearing apparel, the rings, 
the swords, etc., of kings and queens, statesmen and heroes. 
Why therefore should Catholics be questioned for their venera- 
tion of the relics of those who have served their Master faith- 
fully in this life and are now enjoying that heavenly happiness 
of being with Him in His Eternal Kingdom? The body and parts 
of the body, because they belong to human nature, are more in- 
timately and closely united to us than mere garments. God 
Himself honors the relics of His saints by working miracles 
through their presence. Catholics know that the bodies of the 
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saints have no power of their own to heal, to cure, to work mira- 
cles. The honor does not stop at the lifeless piece of clay but 
is referred to the living, immortal soul which once occupied the 
body. The practise is not superstitious because Catholics do not 
suppose any intrinsic efficacy in the relic which would cause it to 
work a miracle. Catholics know that no one, save God alone, 
can by personal power perform a miracle. In the words of St. 
Jerome, “We do not worship, we do not adore for fear that we 
should bow down to the creature rather than to the Creator, 
but we venerate the relics of the martyrs in order the better to 
adore Him whose martyrs they are.’* 


* Summa Theologica, Ila, q. 25, a. 6, ad lam. 
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BRO. EMMANUEL NUGENT, O. P. 


eA PIRITUAL life must be supplied by spiritual energy. An 
(aie 4efficient source of spiritual energy is prayer. From 
eS Holy Scripture we learn that we should pray always. 

In general, this signifies that whatever we do should 
be done for the honor and glory of God. In a more restricted 
sense, it requires that each day be so divided that at stated in- 
tervals we offer to God acts of prayer. 

From a very early period it has been the custom of the 
Church, following rather closely the custom that prevailed 
among the Chosen People, and later among the Apostles and 
early Christians, to arrange the time for her public or official 
prayer as follows: Matins and Lauds (during the night), Prime 
(6 a. M.), Tierce (9 A. M.), Sext (12 M.), None (3 p. M.), Vespers 
(6 p. M.), Compline (nightfall). The Christian day is thus sanc- 
tified and regulated and conformed to the verses of the Royal 
Psalmist: “I arose at midnight to give praise to Thee” (Matins), 
“Seven times a day have I given praise to Thee” (Lauds and 
the remaining hours). Each of the above divisions of the Divine 
Office is called, in liturgical language, an hour, conforming to the 
Roman and Jewish third, sixth, and ninth hour, etc. 

It is from this division of the day that the names are given 
to the various groups of prayers or hours recited daily by the 
priest when he reads his breviary. It is from the same source 
that has come the name of the service known to the laity as 
Sunday Vespers, and which constitutes only a portion of the 
Divine Office for that day. The magnificent Tenebrae services 
of Holy Week are nothing more than the solemn singing of the 
Matins and Lauds for the three days before Easter. The vari- 
ous hours of each day taken together constitute the Divine Of- 
fice. Its recitation is called by some the Opus Dei (the work of 
God) because it is a sacred work which has God for its object. 


* Psalm cxviii, 62 and 164. 
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The Divine Office is also frequently referred to as The Canonical 
Hours. 

It is customary to classify Matins, Lauds, and Vespers as the 
Major Hours, and to speak of the remaining five as the Little 
Hours. This difference is due rather to the solemnity, length, 
and arrangement of the parts than to the constituent elements 
which, in the main, are the same for all the hours. They are, 
principally, the Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ Creed and the 
Confiteor, psalms and canticles, antiphons, lessons and chapters, 
responses and verses, hymns, and finally the prayer. 

The term psalm is of Greek origin. In classical Greek the 
noun psalma means the twang of the strings of a musical instru- 
ment. The Hebrew equivalent is derived from the verh which 
means “to trim,” and signifies a poem of trimmed and measured 
form. The Greek and Hebrew words considered in relation to 
each other show us that by a psalm is understood, a hymn chanted to 
the accompaniment of a stringed instrument. The psalms are one 
hundred and fifty in number and constitute one of the books of the 
Old Testament. They vary in length from the two verses of the 
Laudate Dominum,? sung at the end of Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to the one hundred and seventy-six verses of the 
Beati Immaculati,? which tells of the virtue consisting in the love 
and observance of the commandments of God. The psalms are 
poems of the heart. Parallelism is the principle of balance. 
Sometimes it is a certain symmetry of clauses, lines or couplets ; some- 
times it is a contrast or antithesis. Homely and analogous figures 
are abundant and for a complete and profitable understanding 
of the spirituality and instruction contained in the psalms a 
study of Hebrew antiquities and expressions is helpful and even 
necessary. The author of the majority of the psalms is King 
David. He knew the human heart. He experienced the pitfalls 
of temptation and the misery of sin. He was acquainted with 
the glory of repentance and the tranquility of holiness. He was 
a man after God’s own heart. Each psalm has its permeating 
theme and answers to a special need. It may be the plea for 
mercy of “a contrite and humble heart,” expressed in the verses 
of the Miserere;* it may be the prayer of the hopeful Christian,® 


* Psalm cxvi. 

* Psalm cxviii. 
* Psalm 1, 18. 

* Psalm xxii, 4. 
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or the joy of a contented spouse of Christ. These beautiful ex- 
pressions of the feelings and emotions of a religious soul render 
the psalms a most apt constituent of religious worship. Conse- 
quently we can understand how, when the psalmody had echoed 
hollow in the synagogue, it was caught up in the catacombs, 
preserved in the Christian temples, and filled the vaulted ceilings 
of mighty cathedrals. 

Closely allied to the psalms are those portions of the Divine 
Office which are termed canticles. The name is derived from the 
Latin canticulum, the diminutive for canticum. It signifies a sa- 
cred song, as differentiated from a hymn and a psalm. The 
canticles used in the Divine Office are taken from the Old and 
New Testament. Those from the Old Testament are fourteen 
in number,’ and one of them occurs as the fourth psalm every 
day in Lauds. The three canticles from the New Testament that 
occur in the Divine Office are called The Evangelical Canticles, 
since they are all originally found in the Gospel of St. Luke. 
All three occur in each day’s office. The Magnificat,® the beauti- 
ful words with which the Blessed Virgin responded to the greet- 
ing of her cousin Elizabeth, is used at Vespers. The Benedictus,® 
the prophecy of Zachary, forms part of Lauds, and the Nunc 
Dimittis,° expressing holy Simeon’s resignation to the Divine 
Will, finds a fitting place in the final hour of the day, Compline. 
The dignity and prominence of The Evangelical Canticles are 
emphasized by the fact that chorally they are said or sung stand- 
ing to show the importance of the mystery of the Incarnation to 
which they refer. The list of canticles used in the breviary also 
includes the Quicumque Vult, or Creed of St. Anthanasius, a sum- 
mary of Catholic dogma, and the Te Deum, a canticle of joy and 
thanksgiving, which is also sung on many solemn occasions. 

Another constituent element of the Divine Office is the anti- 
phon. By an antiphon is now understood one or more psalm 
verses varying in sentiment according to the spirit of the season, 
or one or more sentences giving an insight into the life of the 
saint whose feast is celebrated or an explanation of a sacred 


* Psalm Ixxxiii, 2. 

* Daniel, iii, 57-88 and 56; iii, 52-57; I Par. xxix, 10-13; Tob., xiii, 1-10; 
Isaias, xii, 1-6; xxxviii, 10-20; xlv, 15-26; Judith, xvi, 15-21; I Kings, ii, 
1-10; Jer. xxxi, 10-14; Exod., xv, 1-19; Hab. iii, 1-19; Eccles. xxxvi, 1-16; 
Deut. xxxii, 1-43. 

® Luke, i, 46-55. 

* Luke, i, 68-79. 

* Luke, ii, 29-32. 
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mystery commemorated on a particular day. Antiphons are of 
two general kinds: first, those which are recited before or after 
each psalm or group of psalms and express the fundamental 
thought of the psalm and indicate its liturgical and mystical 
meaning with regard to the feast; secondly, those used in con- 
nection with the Magnificat and Benedictus and which indicate the 
dominant sentiment of each particular office. In addition there 
are special antiphons, such as the Salve Regina and the Regina 
Coeli. 

The Divine Office from the very beginning has always been 
grouped around the recitation of the psalms, the reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures or lessons, and the saying of prayers. This 
arrangement of the religious service was carried over from the 
Jewish synagogue and adapted to the spirit of Christianity. The 
Christians read not only the Old Testament but also their own 
proper Scriptures which included the history of the life of Christ, 
or Gospels, the Epistles, or letters of the Apostles to the various 
Christian communities, and, at an early date, the Acts of the 
Martyrs, and later the writings of the Fathers. Tertullian nar- 
rates that the Church “combines the Law and the Prophets with 
the Gospels and Apostolic letters” in her public readings. We 
learn from St. Justin Martyr that at first the amount to be read 
was not definite and fixed, but that the reader, having started 
at the appointed place, continued until he was interrupted by the 
bishop or head of the assembly by some invocation, such as 
“Thou, O Lord, have mercy on us,” with which each lesson of 
the Divine Office is now concluded. 

“Just as the psalter was to be gone through once a week, 
the Bible was to be read through in the course of a year, along 
with the commentaries of the principal Fathers. Such was the 
underlying principle, and its application was not difficult, taking 
the length of the lections into consideration, . . . fifteen or 
twenty chapters being read during the winter nights.” In time, the 
number and length of the lessons to be read was shortened and 
became fixed and determined so that now either three or nine 
lessons are read according to the dignity of the feast. By reason 
of their nature they may be classified as current scripture, ser- 
mon, and homily. The lessons of the first nocturn, or watch, 
are called current scripture because they are always excerpts 
from either the Old or New Testament arranged for a particular 


“Dom Jules Baudot, The Roman Breviary (St. Louis, 1909), p. 78. 
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day in the liturgical year. In these lessons can be recognized a 
vestige of the earlier custom of reading the entire Bible within 
each year. Nowadays the chief books of the Bible, excepting the 
Gospels and the psalms, are begun and continued for a time. 

The sermon—or the lessons of the second nocturn—is for 
the most part extracted from the commentaries of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church or from papal documents, or nar- 
rates the history and virtues of the saint commemorated.” 
They connect the Church of the early centuries with the living, 
thriving Church of today, for in them are found, not only the 
writings of antiquity, but the recent accounts of the newly canon- 
ized saints of the age. 

The lessons of the third nocturn of Matins open with the 
reading of the first few sentences of the Gospel that is read in 
the Mass of that day. This reading of a fragment of the Gospel 
is followed by an explanatory and interpretative homily. The 
homilies are taken from the writings and commentaries of the 
Fathers and Doctors. For this reason they give an insight into 
the antiquity and progress of Catholic dogma and excite an ad- 
miration for the religious fervor and mystical depth of the early 
Christians. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the lessons as they occur 
in Matins. They are found, but in much briefer form, in the 
other hours and are styled capitula or chapters. They are often 
from the same source as the Epistle. Some are of a dogmatic 
nature, as “Christ rising from the dead, dieth now no more. 
Death shall no more have dominion over him. For in that he 
died to sin, he died once: but in that he liveth, he liveth unto 
God”; others are rather more descriptive and devotional. 

Each lesson of Matins and the chapters of the other hours 
are followed by a response. At an earlier date the response con- 
sisted in the chanting of an entire psalm by the cantor and in 
the repetition by the people of one of the verses or last words 
of the verse much the same as in Psalm cxxxv, where the re- 
sponse, “for his mercy endureth forever,” is chanted after each 
verse. In the present arrangement of the breviary only one 
verse is used. And sometimes the doxology is inserted. Thus 
in Prime: “Jesus Christ, Thou Son of the Living God, have 


_ "In the Divine Office according to the Dominican Rite, the Epistles, espe- 
cially those of St. Paul, play an important part in the composition of the second 
lessons of the Sunday Office. 
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mercy on us. Response. Jesus Christ, Thou Son of the Living 
God, have mercy on us. Verse. Thou that sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father. Response. Have mercy on us. Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. Response. 
Jesus Christ, Thou Son of the Living God, have mercy on us.” 
Following some antiphons, hymns, and certain responses there 
occurs a single verse or versicle, as “Pray for us, O Holy Mother 
of God.” Response. “That we may be made worthy of the prom- 
ises of Christ.” The Alleluia, or cry of joy, is also used in con- 
nection with the response and the versicle. 

In each hour there is a group of poetic verses known as the 
hymn. The hymns of the Little Hours remain substantially the 
same throughout the year, but they vary in the Major Hours 
according to the spirit of the season and the nature of the feast. 
St. Hilary of Poitiers was the first to write Latin hymns, but 
St. Ambrose is regarded as the father of hymnody in the West. 
Hymns were written to spread true Catholic doctrine and to 
counteract the popular heretical songs. His style was imitated 
and all hymns of that type are known as Ambrosian. St. Bene- 
dict, however, is recognized as the first one to have made the 
hymn an integral part of the Canonical Hours. The hymns of 
the breviary form a real anthology and in some instances are 
masterpieces. The O Salutaris and the Tantum Ergo, sung dur- 
ing Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament are the conclud- 
ing stanzas of the hymns in Lauds and Vespers, respectively, 
for the Feast of Corpus Christi. Of all the breviary hymns the 
most widely used outside the recitation of the Divine Office are 
probably the Veni Creator Spiritus, the Ave Maris Stella, and the 
Vexilla Regis. 

There remains only one more element of the Divine Office 
to be considered, namely, the prayer or collect, which comes at 
the close of each canonical hour. It is of entirely different con- 
struction from the other parts of the Divine Office. It is ad- 
dressed directly to God. It is supplicatory in nature and sums 
up the whole spirit of a particular office. It is preceded by the 
invocation Dominus Vobiscum. At the time of the introduction 
of the prayer into the religious service there was no set 
wording for each feast and the prayer was improvised by 
the bishop or the one presiding over the assembly. About as 
early as the fourth century, however, set prayers were provided 
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for those who were not capable of improvising. Today the 
prayer to be used on any particular feast is fixed and indicated. 

In its primitive form the Divine Office is traceable to the 
early days of the Church. Most liturgical authors see in Matins 
an amplification of the vigil service which consisted in the sing- 
ing of psalms, the reading of the Scriptures, and the recitation 
of prayers, participated in by both the clergy and the laity. 
Lauds is regarded as corresponding to the service held at dawn, 
and it seems certain that by the end of the fourth century, with 
the exception of Compline, the remaining hours of the Canonical 
Office were celebrated much the same as they are today. Com- 
pline was, in the beginning, a purely monastic service, the origin 
of which is attributed to St. Benedict. But with subsequent 
changes this last prayer of the day and preparation for the night 
has become “one of the most beautiful creations of Christian 
genius.”** 

While the monks did not originate the Divine Office, they 
made the solemn recitation of it their principal work and organ- 
ized and regulated it. In the thirteenth century, a new form of 
religious life sprang into existence. The members of these or- 
ganizations were, not monks, but friars, who combined the 
active with the contemplative life. Among this new religious 
offspring were the Friars Preacher. It was demanded of them 
that they be learned, in order to refute the heretics, but before 
all else that they be spiritual men. St. Dominic, their founder, 
realized that the Choral Office, “when chanted measuredly, 
makes the character unconsciously grave and decorus, gives it 
opportunity for prolonged contemplation of the mysteries and 
words of God, and affords it that food for daily sustenance which 
has nowadays to be provided in the form of set meditation. In 
those days, to lay and cleric, the Divine Office and sacred sacri- 
fice completed the fullness of the matter of the spiritual life.’’* 
The daily chanting of the entire Office prevails in the convents 
of the Friars Preacher down to the present day as a sacred and 
grave obligation. To some a most striking feature of the Choral 
Office, according to the Dominican Rite, is the solemn singing 
of the antiphon Salve Regina daily after Compline, when the 
Friars leave the choir and march in procession through the 


* Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O. S. B., Liturgical Prayer: Its History and 
Spirit (New York, 1922), p. 148. 
“ Bede Jarrett, O. P., Life of St. Dominic (London, 1924), p. 104. 
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church of the laity. At the entreaty, “Turn, then, Most Gracious 
Advocate, thine eyes of mercy towards us,” all kneel and are 
sprinkled with holy water. There is a tradition that at this 
time the Mother of God throws herself at the feet of her Son, 
praying for the preservation of the entire Dominican Order. 

The Middle Ages furnished a period of high liturgical con- 
ception and development. The twentieth century has been char- 
acterized as The Layman’s Age, and an attempt is being made 
to turn the light of the Church’s golden years to shine upon the 
souls of the laity of today. Within recent years there has been 
an effort to make the prayers of the liturgy better known and 
more generally used among the laity. Translations of the missal 
have been made into almost every modern language, and the 
layman has been enabled to assist at the Holy Sacrifice with 
more attention and devotion. The next step in the liturgical 
movement is to popularize the breviary and bring to the atten- 
tion of the laity a rich storehouse of precious spiritual treasures, 
a collection of prayers useful to the individual and to the Church 
at large, an odor of incense to rise to the throne of God and 
draw down temporal and spiritual blessings on the world. 





PRIMITIVE REVELATION AND THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WORLD 


BRO. VICTOR FLANAGAN, O. P. 


mee | HE idea of God and of religion is universal among all nations 
and all peoples of the earth. This is a fact that can be little 
controverted in the light of present-day history. Man, a 
rational animal, is at the same time an essentially religious 
animal. It was Plutarch who said, “you may find communities with- 
out walls, without letters, without kings, without money, with no need 
of coinage, without acquaintance with theaters or gymmnasia, but a 
community without holy rite, without a God, that uses no prayer, 
without sacrifice to win good or avert evil—no man ever saw or ever 
will see.” Whether or not we will ever see such a community, we 
shall not here discuss; the contention that such a community has ever 
been seen in the past has gone the way of all dead controversies. Man 
of his very nature is ever seeking after, and being influenced by the 
sense of, the supernatural. The less he knows of it, the more does he 
try to find similarity of it with his own notions and ideas. 

That the defence of a natural and revealed religion is rational 
and logical, is evident from the comparative study of some of the 
more ancient religious creeds of the different races and nations of the 
world. And although the student of comparative religion finds him- 
self entangled in a vast jungle of myth and fable, due to a play of the 
imagination without control, yet the mythology of these ancient people 
can fall away and be disengaged without ruining the reasoning beneath 
the merely fanciful decoration. It is thus that we can see the bridge 
holding, though the ivy of mythology may be removed. 

The fundamental reason and notion of religion is based upon the 
idea of a Supreme Being upon which all creatures depend. This notion 
of the deity is prevalent among the savage tribes of Africa as weil 
as among the cultured gens of the Roman and Greek, the Jew and the 
Christian. All hold in common the idea of one supreme personal 
Being who is ruler of the world, the rewarder of the just, the avenger 
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of the wicked. Religion, considered objectively,.and it is thus that 
we here are to consider it, may be defined as the ensemble of truths 
and precepts by which we ordain our life to God.? 

The existence of a God is a universally accepted article of faith 
and experience, yet the attributes and nature of this God are as varied 
and as far removed from truth according as each nation and each 
people wandered away from the primitive revelation which we believe, 
and reasonably so, as we shall attempt to show, was made to Adam and 
at various times to the Patriarchs and forefathers of the nations. 

Thus in the Bantu tribes of Western Africa, among whom are 
placed the forest Pygmies, a people farthest removed from the light 
of civilization, who can neither read nor write, and who dwell in huts 
made of branches, whose food is chiefly birds and animals which they 
can shoot, we find the belief in an invisible God who dwells in the sky 
and who made all things. The Australian aborigines adore the Great 
Spirit whom they believe is manifest in the form of a tree or in the 
images of earth. The idea of sacrifice is also common among them, 
their chief holocausts being human victims, generally children. 

The Chinese, descendants of Jobab, son of Sem, often regarded 
as representing the oldest civilization, is noted for its diversity of 
religious cults, among the most important of which are Confucianism 
and Buddhism. In these two systems of morality, for it is with moral 
and social precepts that most of the oriental religions are concerned, 
may nevertheless be found a distinct idea of God and of the spirit 
world, the latter being exemplified in the famous ancestor worship. 
The God of the Chinese is called the Sublime Heaven, and although 
their religion is not monotheistic, it admits a certain superiority of one 
great spirit over the other inferior gods. The Buddhist religion, 
which had its origin in India and is now spread out in China, Japan, 
Thibet, and Ceylon, was founded by Guatama in the sixth century, 
B. C. It is in many ways pantheistic, due mainly to the doctrine of 
transmigration of souls, yet it holds for belief in gods. And although 
the temples of the Buddhists are filled with statues of Buddha, yet 
they have never deified him, but simply hold him up for veneration in 
many ways similar to the honor given to the saints. 

Among the Hindoos the chief form of religious belief is that of 


* The various ideas of religious belief as contained in this article have been 
gathered from various sources, chief among which may be mentioned: J. L. 
Meagher, The Religions of the World (New York, 1896); Bertram C. A. 
Windle, Religions, Past and Present (New York, 1927); S. M. Schmucker, 
History of All Religions (Philadelphia, 1881). 

* Garrigou-Legrange, De Revelatione (3a ed., Roma, 1925), p. 54. 
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Brahmanism. It was founded about fifteen hundred years before 
Christ. The Supreme Being is called Brahma, and his priests, the 
magi, are called Brahmins. They possess a complete ritual of sacrifice 
and have a tradition of the flood. Brahmanism teaches that God is 
the very source and foundation of all things, whereas Buddhism makes 
gods of the material forces of nature. 

Turning now to the religion of the ancient Egyptians, we are in 
the ranks of the descendants of Cham, or Ham, another of the sons 
of Noah and forefather of the black race. Here too we find a com- 
plete system of religious tenets. The supreme deity among them was 
called Ammon, or the Absolute Spirit, corresponding to the Zeus of 
the Greek, the Deus of the Roman, the Ormazda of the Persian, and 
the Jehovah of the Jews. They also professed belief in the Trinity, 
and many times they represented the deity in three persons. Their 
idea of the inferior gods and of idolatry was formed from the idea 
of the various attributes of the true God. They also believed in the 
creation and in the immortality of the soul. 

Among the Greeks and the Romans the idea of one Supreme 
Being is more concise and developed. Although the Romans had their 
innumerable inferior deities, their religion is in striking contrast to 
that of the Greeks in that it is less picturesque and more somber. 
Among them there is a great insistence upon ritual. The gods are 
believed to exist male and female, Jupiter and Juno, Janus and Jana. 
Jupiter was the supreme deity and was honored by all the Latin races 
as the god of the shining heavens. In their religious rites sacrifice 
played an important role; they offered not only blood but also fruit 
and vegetables. Among the Greeks the supreme deity was called 
Zeus, with many subordinate gods and goddesses. The Greeks lacked 
in many respects a deep moral sense and their religion was poetic and 
mythological. 

Abstracting from the supernatural character of the Jewish 
religion, not for the purpose of lessening credence in the supernatural, 
but simply for the purpose of showing that this religion rises from its 
intrinsic worth above the others, assuming Moses as an historical 
character, just as we admit the historicity of Buddha, Mahomet, or the 
teachers of the other great religions, we find that Moses ever taught 
the idea of a personal God, Jehovah. In his system of morals, intrin- 
sically superior to those of all other teachers of ancient religions, there 
is a complete moral and ceremonial code. Sacrifice is ever insisted 
upon, and among all the religious systems that of the Jewish people 
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is exceptional for the fact that it was never idolatrous in worship as 
a system. 

With these few considerations furnished from a brief survey of 
the most important systems of religious belief, we must either admit 
that everything, even religious thought, is a matter of chance, or else 
that there is an all-provident God who has never from the fall of 
Adam entirely abandoned His handiwork but has given to His crea- 
tures some primitive revelation on the most important religious truths, 
and that in the course of ages, as men drifted away from the fountain 
source of all truth and righteousness, so also did their ideas of God 
and of the supernatural become more and more obscure. As St. Paul 
tells us, “God delivered them up to the lusts of the flesh.’* 

Man, it is true, could by the natural light of reason be guided 
along the path of natural virtue and goodness and arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the existence of God, the Creator and First Cause of all things, 
the Ruler and Guide of all things to their ultimate end. This cannot be 
denied. But it does not become the wisdom and justice of God to 
allow man, made after the likeness of God, to wander along without 
light toward his end. Although man has sight, with the aid of a 
telescope he is enabled clearly to perceive those things which he would 
otherwise be unable to see. So also in the intellectual order, besides 
reason man has had the telescope of revelation to enable him to see 
what he ordinarily could not see, or at least to see better and more 
clearly what he could see but dimly. 

Revelation, then, is the communication of some truth by God to 
a rational creature through means that are beyond the ordinary course 
of nature.* It is beyond our present scope to treat of the nature and 
possibility of revelation. We simply are trying to show that the fact 
of a primitive revelation is more conformable to reason in explaining 
the universality of religious belief in God. 

The Scriptures, viewed merely as an historical document, will at 
least indicate the fact of such a revelation. We have no better or 
more accurate account of the rise of nations and races than that found 
in the Book of Genesis, where we find an historical narration of the 
generations of the sons of Noah, Sem, Cham, and Japeth.® From this 
threefold source, like a vast fountain, can the entire anthropogony be 
traced. Sem had sons and daughters, and these are the forefathers 
of the Semitic races, Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos, and the Mongolian 


* Romans, i, 24 and 29. 
“Catholic Encyclopedia, “Revelation,” XIII, 1. 
° Genesis, Chap. x. 
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race. Cham or Ham is the forefather of the black race, while Japeth 
is the father of the white race, Romans, Greeks, Slavs, Saxons, Angles. 

One fact outstanding from the study of the religious systems of 
these various descendants of Noah is that the foundation of religion 
is substantially the same. Going down the scale from the highest 
ancient civilizations, like those of the Egyptians, Chaldean, Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Indian, Cimmerian, Chinese, Mexican, and Peruvian 
antiquities, to the lowest social forms, we find religions, the more 
elementary the less complicated. How shall we explain this funda- 
mental universality, permanence, and identity of religions? There 
have been many attempts to eliminate from the explanation of this 
mystery the supernatural. Among the various explanations we will 
name those of the Materialists, the Spiritualists, the Evolutionists, 
and finally that given by Catholic students. The explanation comes 
to one of the following answers: either religious concepts have been 
revealed by a supernatural intervention; or they are the product of 
the human spirit, which as it is always and everywhere the same, has 
everywhere formed the same religious conceptions; or the natural 
and supernatural cooperate so that far from excluding each other they 
wonderfully unite in a necessary accord. The human spirit acts ac- 
cording to its natural faculties, and Divine Providence enlightens, 
fortifies, sustains and directs this spirit, directly or indirectly, through- 
out the ages, despite all the sources of trouble, error, and perversion 
that surround it. 

The materialistic school, not wishing to admit the supernatural, 
necessarily places its explanation in the second hypothesis, but rather 
than explain, it confuses and complicates matters. If such were ad- 
mitted, then it would follow that there was a time when there must 
have been no religious conceptions, no moral code. Not that such is 
contrary to the nature of man, but in view of the necessary deductions 
drawn from the present state of religion in the savage tribes of Africa, 
especially the Bantu races, this supposition is contrary to the traditions 
of all races. Furthermore, it presupposes that men, separated by long 
distances and utterly unknown to each other, have agreed upon certain 
constituent elements of religious belief. If this agreement is by 
chance, then, as Father Le Roy, the eminent scholar and missionary, 
whose authority in such matters is backed by long years of experience 
in the mission field of South Africa, says, chance should be called by 
a different name.° 


*A. Le Roy, Religion of the Primitives (Translation by Rev. Newton 
Thompson, New York, 1922), p. 317. 
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Again, the Traditionalists and Fideists, restricting the power of 
human reason, place the explanation solely upon the revealed word of 
God. This system has been condemned by the Church as contrary 
to the nature of man who is an intellectual creature. 

Finally we come to the theory of human reason codperating with 
and aided by supernatural revelation, not in the sense that God made 
one revelation to our first parents and then went back to heaven and 
left man entirely to himself to rely upon his memory and to transmit 
this tradition to his children, but, as St. Paul says, “God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times past to the fathers 
by the prophets, last of all, in these days hath spoken to us by His 
Son.”? The revelation has been made, not only to the direct ancestors 
of the Hebrew people, but to all the children of Adam and Eve who 
had a soul to save, so that all the necessary means of salvation were 
available to Jew and Gentile, Greek and Roman alike. 

This explanation seems conformable to the doctrine of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas: “As regards the substance of the articles of faith, they 
have received no increase as time went on, since whatever those who 
lived later believed was contained, albeit implicitly in the faith of those 
who preceded them.’’® 

Thus to conclude we will quote from the work of Father Le Roy: 
“The human species migrated from the original spot where it first 
appeared, at a period which science is powerless to determine in a pre- 
cise manner. It had in its possession a fund of religious and moral 
truths, with the elements of a worship, the whole rooted in the very 
nature of man, and there conserved along with the family, developing 
with society. Each race according to its particular mentalities, its 
intellectual tendency, and the special condition of its life, gradually 
established those superficially varied but fundamentally identical 
forms that we call religions. Everywhere and from the beginning, 
there were attached to these religions, myths, superstitions, and magics 
which vitiated and disfigured them and turned them from their 
object.’ 


* Hebrews, i, 1. 
® Summa Theologica (English Translation), IIa Ilae, q. 1, a. 7. 
° Op. cit., p. 319. 





PUBLIC OPINION, ITS INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY 


BRO. MARCELLUS NUGENT, O. P. 


og }T has been well said that, “the social relations of any 
& ‘3 group are determined, in the last analysis, by the mo- 
<> tives of its individual members.” Man’s very nature 

demands that he live in society. Living thus, he must 
be influenced by his associates, but, what is more fundamental, 
he in turn influences his fellows. This interaction of men one 
upon another is the life and guidance of society. Hence the 
importance of individual motives. Among the first results of this 
condition is the production of what we call public opinion. It 
is the purpose of this paper to outline briefly the nature of this 
community sentiment, its influence upon the individual, and the 
authority which may be conceded to it. It may be noted in 
passing that charity, the bond of social union, must hold an im- 
portant place in the private conscience if public opinion is to 
remain sound. 

Public opinion may be described as the prevailing opinion 
in a community. To be prevailing it must be common to the 
majority. It makes little difference where the particular 
thought, if it is a thought, had its origin. Often it is impossible to 
trace it to any definite nursery. Frequently, as Newman observes, it 
is merely a condition in which everybody in general and nobody in par- 
ticular is opining.? Wherever it arises, or under whatever cir- 
cumstances, that it exists as a public possession cannot be de- 
nied. In every instance this opinion, rightly or wrongly, pur- 
ports to be advanced solely in the interests of the commonweal. 
That is why it is commonly accepted, that is why it is the pre- 
vailing thought of the community, and finally that is why it so 
readily lends itself to deception and is so often used as a hoax 
to promote selfish policies and at times to justify inglorious 
legislation. 


*J. M. Williams, Principles of Social Psychology (New York, 1922), p. 3. 
* Historical Sketches (London, 1903), III, 3. 
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As the size of the community varies, the scope of public 
opinion is altered. For instance, the topics of discussion about 
which the public forms an opinion will have a much wider range 
in a city than ina hamlet. This is so either because the problems 
that confront the city-folk are more numerous, or because the 
elements composing the common thought are more diverse. 
Nevertheless the unifying principle is the same, viz., a public 
advantage to be obtained or a public danger to be avoided. It 
is manifest that a common danger will arouse and consolidate 
public opinion more quickly and much more effectively than any- 
thing else. That this is true cannot be doubted. It is affirmed 
by the very nature of man whose first impulse or repulse is for 
self-preservation. This basic instinct is applied to an impending 
public calamity either because a common danger is more over- 
whelmingly personal, or because the successful avoidance of it 
necessarily implies the possession of a proportionate good. 

Public opinion is as old as man precisely because the natural 
instincts of the rational animal are just that old. It exists today among 
barbaric tribes. Our own barbaric ancestors experienced it, and 
it was just as prominent in the lives of their forefathers who 
were not so barbarous. As civilization progresses, as the pop- 
ulace in general becomes more enlightened, it becomes more 
clearly defined, more influential because more skeptical, more 
authoritative because the masses have wrested a greater degree 
of power from their various governments. Nevertheless the 
principal problems arising from it are the same today as they 
were at the catastrophe of Babel, which is a manner of saying 
that it is still quite gullible, for a cleverly constructed mirage is 
as capable of winning its unqualified assent today as ever. 

An important factor in the maintenance of public opinion is 
man’s innate desire for knowledge. This is a psychological fact 
which demands consideration. It is easily observed whether 
we take as our subject the child with his interminable whys, or 
the adult with his skeptical how and wherefore. This desire has 
not always been as acute as it is today; nor does our own day 
exhibit it in its most devouring mood. At the same time we can 
safely say that the modern era permits this appetite to pursue a 
natural course handicapped by fewer obstacles than ever before. 
Present-day methods are constantly furnishing real opportuni- 
ties for the acquisition of knowledge. In spite of the many 
shams that are now, as always, being perpetrated in the name 
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of Science, many attempts have been made, and not a few lives 
spent, in an endeavor to give to the world the benefit of true 
and honest research. The acceptance of these endeavors has 
conferred inestimable benefits upon private thought, and in pro- 
portion to the development of the individual intelligence public 
opinion quite naturally becomes more rational. As a consequence 
of this intelligent reasoning on the part of the people their de- 
mands become more trustworthy and therefore more valuable. 

While time has favored all nations with increasing facilities 
for the establishment and development of a healthy public opin- 
ion, there is no nation which has felt this beneficence to quite 
the same extent as our own United States. This might possibly 
be explained by saying that the character of our people is more 
progressive. However, it is due to a more fundamental cause, 
i. e., to the unique and popular constitution under which this 
advance is made possible. The famous “Bill of Rights,” con- 
tained in this instrument, unshackles the civic mind, permits 
freedom of thought and countenances liberty of speech and of 
the press almost to the point of indulgence. Providing, as it 
does, for its own amendment, the Constitution furnishes the 
sound basis for a popular government. It quite naturally fol- 
lows that a public so favored will continue to impose its will 
upon legislators. Whether this will be for good or evil depends 
very largely upon the use the citizen makes of the exceptional 
educational advantages now offered to him. Not that any com- 
munity intends to inflict harm upon its government—quite the 
contrary—but because public opinion in order to exercise its 
intended power for good must be rational. We cannot expect 
such a wholesome popular trend without the individual accepting 
certain intellectual and moral truths. The moral are more im- 
portant than the intellectual. To look for the maintenance of a 
healthy public thought without a well-distributed and sound 
knowledge of practical ethics, would be expecting too much of 
human nature. 

Like all forms of practical thought, we would scarcely be 
aware of public opinion unless we could feel and observe its 
influence. It is impossible to name an individual or an institution 
of man that is not affected by public opinion. To begin with, 
the moral code of nations is formed and sometimes changed in 
proportion as popular sentiment approves or repudiates. It is 
true that this voice of the people is most generally shaped and 
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directed by individuals or cliques, nevertheless it is the people 
through whom they must work their will, and accordingly they 
are discreet. 

With this jurisdiction over the moral order as their principal 
weapon the people have demanded to be heard on every con- 
ceivable piece and phase of legislation. They care little what the 
nature of the particular legislation may be, whether it is the sim- 
ple matter of paving Main Street, or the more delicate concerns 
of our foreign relations. It makes no difference; the mass 
clamors to be heard, and generally is. It is significant that, if 
legislators disobey this voice, they seldom do so professedly and 
they never quite entirely disregard it. Public opinion is particu- 
larly potent in this country on account of the advantages of a 
truly unshackled franchise. Every law must have its sanction 
and as public feeling at time, rightly or wrongly, almost amounts 
to law, or at least results in law, the greatest influence of public 
opinion comes from the right to re-indorse or repudiate its 
representatives. 

While human nature is by no means as gullible as Mr. 
Barnum maintained, nor so fickle as some would have us believe, 
nevertheless it cannot be denied that in general it is often over- 
credulous and frequently subject to changing moods. This cre- 
dulity arises primarily from a natural curiosity, which is akin 
to the desire for knowledge, and is led astray by the lack of 
proper norms with which to judge the evidence presented by a 
supposedly capable and trustworthy exponent. This curiosity, 
however, is usually exhausted before the individuals form the 
public. The mutual action and reaction of the many exposes the 
nature of the certitude which the thought contains and the 
quality of credulity demanded by any opinion proposed as com- 
mon. In spite of this, a gullible public opinion is possible, but 
the disease is always of a temporary nature. Why it cannot be 
perpetual was explained by Lincoln, “ you can’t fool all 
of the people all of the time.’”® 

The changeableness of human nature is a more permanent 
factor than its excessive credulity, and hence plays a more potent 
part in promoting and in restricting the influence of public opin- 
ion. The individual cannot subject his moods to the common 
good until he has mastered them himself. This is done by 


*I. M. Tarbell, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (New York, 1895), Vol. IV, 
Appendix. 
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many, but they are by no means in the majority, and, until this 
practice becomes more universal, the individual changeableness 
will be a hindrance to the general public. Some idea of the na- 
ture of this phenomenon may be gained from the fact that at 
one time public opinion may lend its unqualifying assent to a 
measure and with the passage of time consider the same idea 
as absurd. Considering the same phenomenon in another mood, 
it is impossible to estimate the number of good measures which 
have been popularly scrapped and the action regretted. This 
changeableness of human nature, and consequently of public 
sentiment, has at least one good effect in that it serves to re- 
strict the influence of the popular voice. 

First of all it cautions the individual to inquire into the 
nature and origin of this sentiment which he both molds and 
follows. As a result of this it makes the general public, if not 
more hesitant, at least more rational in making demands upon 
the legislator. As to the representative of the people, it warns 
him that his duty is to consider the welfare of the people rather 
than public opinion, especially when these terms, as not infre- 
quently happens, are far from synonymous. When this restric- 
tion hampers a needed reform, it is regrettable; but even then 
it serves to demonstrate more forcefully what a power a healthy 
and rational public opinion can attain. 

Provincialism plays an important part in limiting the direct 
influence of national upon international thought. This phenome- 
non arises principally as a result of geographical distances and 
other differences. It is seldom that public opinion in one country 
is in perfect harmony with that of another. This is due to three 
main causes, viz., racial differences, varying forms of government, 
and the existence of certain customs which may be peculiar to 
one nation. The recognition of this restriction is paramount in 
promoting harmony between nations. This phenomenon is more 
properly called nationalism and can be called provincialism only 
in relation to an idealistic unity of the nations. Provincialism, 
in its more proper and consequently in its more potent form, 
exists within the confines of a particular country. The greater 
the territorial expansion of a country, the more evident does 
this factor become. It is particularly manifest in the United 
States, where one section is termed industrial, another agri- 
cultural, and still another mining, to mention but a few. Each 
one of these districts has its own particular advantages and 
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public needs. Hence arise the various provincial customs and 
modes of thought, which, when they meet in a centralized gov- 
ernment, are naturally destined to delay and control the national 
sentiment. 

A God-fearing and consequently a law-abiding citizenry is, 
of all, the most necessary requisite, if public opinion is to exer- 
cise an influence for good. The laws of God and of men are made 
not only for individuals but also for nations. A well-ordered 
public opinion will lead men to God as surely as it will protect 
national institutions and rights. When regulated as it should be, 
community sentiment will place the laws of God and of country 
before itself. This follows from its boast of being honest and 
desirous of the common good. A misdirected and wanton public 
opinion will influence many thoughtless men whose only desire 
is to follow the mob. It is in this instance that a right-inten- 
tioned and determined minority is obliged to make itself heard 
and restrict such an influence before it is too late. The people 
exercise an important and legitimate influence in making laws 
and should exercise the same influence in modifying or abrogat- 
ing bad ones; but they should always remain subservient to 
them while they exist. The power given to the American people 
under our Constitution is unparalleled and in this we pride our- 
selves. Nevertheless this very liberty, if not kept within proper 
limits, if it does not subject itself to lawfully constituted author- 
ity, will bring about its own destruction. 

It is a striking fact that public opinion claims for itself an 
authority which should be conceded only to infallible truth, yet 
from its very name it cannot be considered as having meta- 
physical certitude. At best it contains but moral certitude. An 
individual can be morally sure that what the voice of the people 
persistently proclaims or clamors for has some, and quite fre- 
quently a convincing, degree of truth. The real authority which 
it exercises comes first of all from the fact that it is accumulated 
common sense, and should be trusted only in so far as the general 
intelligence of the community is dependable. Public thought, 
when misdirected or mistaken, will undoubtedly right itself in 
time; but meanwhile it should be viewed with a sort of sym- 
pathetical skepticism. Without this individual skepticism it 
often becomes impulsive. In such a condition it is just a little 
above the spontaneity of the mob and very probably will cor- 
rupt or destroy that which it was intended to benefit. 
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The authority of public opinion is greatly enhanced by the 
support of an honest and trustworthy press. In this sense the 
value of public opinion is determined by the reputation of the 
press that supports it. If the press allows itself to become the 
instrument of corrupt or petty politics, or if it degenerates, as 
it frequently does, so far as to use sensational tactics, then there 
is no more baneful influence in undermining confidence in public 
opinion. When rightly regulated and of proved honesty it af- 
fords one of the most potent and reliable reasons for relying 
upon popular sentiment, for it not only champions the will of the 
people, but plays its most important part when it enters into the 
formation and enunciation of what this will is. It appears before 
us, whether in the form of books, pamphlets, or newspapers, as 
a moral personage; but behind this moral force must stand 
thinking and reliable men who are guided by sound and upright 
ethical principles. Because a press of this nature is possible, 
Cardinal Gibbons held that it is the duty of all men to act on 
public opinion through this powerful instrument for good. 

Judged solely upon its intrinsic merits, the authority of 
publice opinion becomes dubious. It is impossible, however, to 
adequately estimate and to fully appreciate its weight without 
taking into account the extrinsic elements which increase its 
jurisdiction. First of all public opinion exercises an influence 
upon the popular mind and is recognized by it as an authority. 
As has been stated, a wholesome press lends support to a healthy 
public opinion. More and more civil constitutions are recogniz- 
ing its legitimate place in government. All these, acting and re- 
acting as they do upon the common thought, undoubtedly serve to 
enhance its authority and at times to raise it above mere opinion 
into the realm of certitude. 

It is just because so many elements, of necessity, enter into 
the formation, development, and maintenance of this community 
sentiment that the legislator and private citizen must be jealous 
of the credence they give to it. It is not infallible, because all 
the elements in its composition are distinctly human; but it 
cannot be ignored any more than the common problems of man- 
kind can be ignored. When the real extent of its authority is 
understood by its adherents it becomes their safe guide. Before 
accepting it as a norm it should be studied, for, “Public opinion 
on any subject always has a ‘central idea’ from which all its 
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minor thoughts radiate.”* The question to be decided is not 
whether or not public opinion should be followed, but when and 
under what circumstances. This cannot be decided by any ab- 
stract theories. Its solution depends mainly upon the circum- 
stances proper to each particular community sentiment. 


*j. G. Nicolay and J. Hay, The Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(New York, 1886). 
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++ REVEREND JOSEPH EDWARD KERNAN, O. P. + 


N July 4, 1928, almost on the eve of the golden jubilee of his 
religious profession, the Reverend Joseph Edward Kernan, 
O. P., died at Zanesville, Ohio. 

Fr. Kernan, a child of a very large and notably Catholic 
family which also gave to the Order another son, Arthur Clement 
Kernan, was born December 15, 1861. He received his early educa- 
tion in the schools of Zanesville, O, until his sixteenth year when he 
hearkened to the call of God and entered upon his year of novitiate 
as a Dominican at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. On November 
10, 1878, he made his profession and entered upon his studies in 
preparation for the priesthood which was conferred upon him at St. 
Joseph’s, July 19, 1885. 

From then until ill health forced him to rest last year, his life was 
one of almost ceaseless activity. His reputation as a tireless worker 
was known far and wide, for between 1886 and 1918 he labored in 
almost every part of the eastern half of our country. His eloquence 
gained him a place on both the Eastern and Western Mission Bands 
over a period of eight years. During the remaining time, he served 
in various Dominican parishes scattered over the country. In 1918 
he was appointed chaplain at White Plains, N. Y., and in the following 
year he took up the duties of chaplain at Manhattan College, New 
York City, a position which he held until ill health forced him to retire 
last year. He was sent to the Dominican house in his native city to 
recuperate and it was there that he died. 

His funeral was held on Saturday, July 7. The ministers of the 
Solemn Mass were the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. 
Lr., celebrant, the Rev. J. P. Roach, O. P., deacon, and the Rev. A. A. 
Sibila, O. P., subdeacon. The Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. 
M., preached the sermon. After the Mass, the body was taken to St. 
Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, the spot in which Fr. Kernan began his 
religious life. There it was interred in the community cemetery ac- 
cording to the full Dominican ritual. Requiescat in pace. 


—Bro. Matthew Hanley, O. P. 








The Right Rev. Richard Luke Concanen, O. P., First Bishop of New York. 
(1747-1810). By Vincent Reginald Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr,, Ph. D. 
Pp. xii-232. New York: The Holy Name Bureau. : 


The life of a religious who has devoted his talents to the 
preserving and propagating of his Order in almost every quarter 
of the globe certainly deserves to be commemorated. This is 
what the author endeavors to do in the present volume. If it 
were only for the documents appended to the work we should 
be deeply grateful to Dr. Hughes. This circumstance is, how- 
ever, but the foundation of the work at once scholarly and con- 
cise. It merits to be ranked with those admirable endeavors 
which are gradually lifting the veil needlessly allowed to shroud 
the infant American Church. 

It is not only as a religious that Dr. Concanen’s memory 
deserves to be cherished by English-speaking Catholics partic- 
ularly. He was the tireless advocate and faithful representative 
of the interests of the Church in the United States and the 
trusted agent of America’s protoprelate, Dr. Carroll. When this 
saintly prelate realized that new dioceses must be erected if the 
church was to accomplish her appointed task in the newly-born 
land of freedom, it was the services of the learned and tireless 
Dominican that he secured to expedite matters. That his con- 
fidence was not misplaced we learn from Dr. Hughes’ pleasing 
account. This was not the first nor the last occasion on which 
the services of the Irish Dominican were sought by Bishop Car- 
roll. Indeed, Concanen became known as the best informed man 
in Rome on the American Church. This latter fact was the prin- 
cipal instrument in raising him to the See of New York. Dr. 
Hughes completely explodes the assertion that Concanen was 
dickering for an American See. His proofs are far more satis- 
factory and convincing than the allegations of Coneanen’s ad- 
versaries. 

The energy expended in the interests of American Catholics 
did not diminish Concanen’s zeal to oppose a plan which sought 
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“to undermine and destroy the foundations of the Catholic re- 
ligion in Ireland,” when more than two hundred years of penal 
laws had failed. His services to Dr. Troy and the Irish hierarchy 
during the famous “Veto Question” forms another glorious chap- 
ter in his life. The story loses none of its interest and gains 
much by way of completeness from the pen of Dr. Hughes. He 
has made a thorough study of Concanen’s part in the business 
and has presented to us hitherto unpublished documents which 
demonstrate the potency of the Irish Dominican’s influence. 

Of somewhat the same nature and just as invaluable were 
the learned churchman’s labors in behalf of Dr. Milner, England’s 
belligerent advocate of Catholic liberties. That the future Amer- 
ican prelate’s labors were appreciated in both England and Ire- 
land Dr. Hughes points out by describing the esteem in which 
he was held by Dr. Milner and by the fact that he was twice 
elected to episcopal sees in his native land. That he humbly 
refused both does not portray a scheming friar as some have 
tried to represent him. 

Dr. Hughes has very appropriately divided his study of Con- 
canen into three parts: The Friar; Roman Agent; and First 
Bishop of New York. We have examined his study of the “Ro- 
man Agent” more at length because of Concanen’s more potent 
influence on the Universal Church in that capacity.. However, 
of no little moment was the work of Concanen the Friar 
Preacher. Occupying almost every position in his Order, he was 
finally chosen one of the famous Casanate theologians whose 
duties he successfully fulfilled until his elevation to the American 
hierarchy. 

The story of Concanen after his consecration is a sad one. 
Because of the French embargo he was never permitted to reach 
his diocese. Nevertheless this calamitous circumstance does not 
lessen America’s debt to him. Without his zealous services the 
Church in the United States would probably not have received 
that whole-hearted representation which was so necessary in 
laying the glorious foundations of a more glorious Curch. What 
Concanen’s death meant to the Universal Church is summed up 
by Dr. Hughes: “and when he died, a victim of the enemies of 
his Church, she missed him in Rome, in Ireland, in England and 
in America.” Here is the story of a brilliant and heroic life ad- 
mirably told in a style easy and arresting. M. M. N. 
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Procedure in the Diocesan Matrimonial Courts of First Instance. By Rev. 
Theodore Laboure, O. M. I, Ph. D., and Hon. William H. Byrnes, Jr. 
Pp. xvi-263, New York: Benziger Brothers. $4.60. 


This work, the joint labor of a priest and a judge of the 
Civil District Court of New Orleans, should prove a boon for 
any one having to do with the intricacies of matrimonial cases 
in diocesan courts. Its purpose is to state the law and give in 
detail the procedure necessary in carrying out all the due pro- 
cesses of law in these courts, functioning either as Courts of 
First Instance or as Courts of Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Since questions of purely civil import are handled by dioc- 
esan courts only if presented as accidental issues in cases which 
juridically come under their cognizance, and since questions in- 
volving relief from effects of marriage, for instance, separation 
from bed and board, although properly pertaining to such courts, 
are seldom, if ever, brought before them, this book restricts itself 
to those cases involving the validity of the matrimonial contract 
ab initio, which constitute by far the major portion of the work 
of diocesan matrimonial courts. 

The first part, treating of the formation of the court, is 
divided into five chapters dealing successively with the judges 
and other officials of the court, the duties, oaths and sanctions 
to be observed or imposed, the jurisdiction of the court, the 
regulations to be carried out by the court, and lastly the rights 
and obligations of the litigants in the trial. 

Part Two gives in detail, in its first chapter, the procedure 
to be followed throughout the course of the trial both in the 
first court and that of appeal, while the second chapter deals 
with the summary trial of those cases which, according to canons 
1990-1992, do not need to be put through the longer process. The 
matter in these first two parts is succinctly given and orderly 
in presentation, quoting in full the pertinent section of the Code. 

Part Three, however, from the standpoint of utility, is the 
best in the work. Here are given one hundred different formulae 
covering every phase of precedure from the preliminary oaths 
of office to the last act of the Court of Appeal. It should pro- 
voke a fervent Deo gratias from many a harassed secretary. 

In the first appendix are considered cases of matrimonium ratum 
non consummatum, while the second gives a list of all the dioceses in 
the United States with their official Latin nomenclatures in both 
their nominative and genitive forms. To all this is added a 
workable index. 
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The authors are to be congratulated on this work which is 
one of the handiest and best worked out canonical books that 
has yet appeared in English. The publishers, however, would 
have been wiser, we think, if they had published it in a less ex- 
pensive format, for while it will be almost indispensable to 
chancery officials handling such cases, its rather high price is 
liable to prevent others, who would be glad to have it on their 
shelves for occasional reference, from purchasing this really 
worth-while book. C.  m, 


English Literature. By Bro. Leo. Pp. xiii-738. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


From the hands of the master craftsman we may reasonably 
expect a finished product. Such indeed is the excellent volume 
by Bro. Leo of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. This re- 
nowned author and critic has brought to his work the fruit of a 
life-long study of the masters of literature together with the 
rich experience of some twenty years as professor of English 
in one of the leading colleges of the Pacific coast. 

In a style vigorous and at all times charming the reader is 
led first to consider “The Study of Literature.” We are told 
that “literature has a soul and a body. Its soul is human thought, 
human emotion, human experience; its body is language ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give pleasure to the reader. It is great 
literature when the thought is profound, the emotion is intense, 
and the verbal expression of both is beautiful and impressive.” 
“An Airplane Survey” traces the stream of literary endeavor 
along the rugged, shifting river bed of the centuries to the 
crystal, sparkling wellsprings of Ancient Greece and Rome. The 
influence of other lands and other tongues are viewed in their 
proper perspective and English literature is envisaged as a part 
or development of the European tradition of culture. 

The eighteen chapters are carefully planned and well-pro- 
portioned. Important facts are brought out and illustrious per- 
sonages are made to live again amid the scenes wherein they 
produced their immortal work. No time is wasted on insignifi- 
cant details, no useless discussions are offered in vain pretense 
of scholarship. Bro. Leo has a mission to fulfill, a messeage to 
convey; he is alive, enthusiastic, and his inimitable spirit per- 
vades every paragraph if not every line. In many respects this 
volume has broken with the past as regards the architectonics 
governing textbooks of its kind. There are no review questions, 
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no cut and dried methods of procedure outlined for teacher and 
student. “The teacher is the decisive factor in the teaching 
process. He is the artist; the textbook is his principal tool.” 
The quest of the student is knowledge, a treasure gained only 
after years of careful discipline and faith in a trustworthy guide. 

“Since this book is primarily intended for the use of Cath- 
olic students in Catholic schools, the relations existing between 
literature and Faith are given due recognition.” The guiding 
norm of the whole is sound Catholic philosophy and yet the 
author has not suffered religious affiliations to jeopardize the 
standards of literary excellence. The truth of the matter is 
that much of real value has been rescued from the débris of anti- 
Catholic prejudice where for so many years less fair-minded 
compilers and authors seeing it have wagged their heads and 
passed by. 

Not a few readers will find the "Irish Contribution” as in- 
structive as it is interesting. In the nature of an appendix, 
“Suggestions for Reading” embrace the entire eighteen chapters. 
We highly recommend Bro. Leo’s excellent work to our college 
authorities, to the members of the various teaching communities, 
to students and to all who are interested in that true culture, 


the happy offspring of the world’s best in literature. Undoubt- 
edly a companion volume, American Literature, would be wel- 
comed in the not distant future. I bia ORME «3 


The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon. A translation by Robert Belle Burke, 
Professor of Latin and Dean of the College, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Two Volumes. Pp. xiii-418 and vii-422. Philadelphia: Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press. $10.00. 


Professor Robert B. Burke of the Latin department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has made a felicitous choice in selecting the 
Opus Majus of Roger Bacon for translation into English. The fame 
and reputation of Bacon, the “Doctor Admirabilis,” are on the in- 
crease, and yet his works have hitherto been unavailable in the English 
and very little circulated even in the Latin. True, until today the time 
has scarcely been ripe for a vogue of Roger Bacon. Due to the curi- 
ous position which the learned Franciscan occupied among the last of 
the Scholastics (taken in a wide sense) and the first of the modern 
experimental scientists, he has by that very reason been relegated to 
the background by both schools of thought until the day when those 
two schools themselves turn their eyes upon each other and seek the 
feasibility of some rapprochement. Bacon, while not enough of a 
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Scholastic to win a welcome among the Scholastics, was too much 
reputed a Scholastic to escape the prejudices of the Moderns. It is 
only today when the scientist is awakening to the fact that perhaps 
some good can come out of Nazareth, that perhaps the old Scholastics 
were more maligned than malignant, and when Scholasticism itself 
unbends to delve into the uttermost corners of modern experimental 
sciences, that this pioneer experimenter-theologian is to take the hon- 
orable niche assigned him after a more just estimation of his work. 
The fact that the Latin department of one of our great secular uni- 
versities turns its eyes upon the encyclopedic work of an old School- 
man as worthy of its attention augurs well for a better appreciation of 
all medieval thought by those outside the Church. 

The reviewer of this monumental work is confronted with the 
twofold task of discussing both the original work of Roger Bacon and 
the translation just made by Professor Burke. Both works are prob- 
ably unfamiliar to most of our readers; the latter by reason of its 
newness, the former because of its inavailability. 

The Opus Majus, as contrasted with the Opus Minus and the Opus 
Tertium, is in fact the greatest of Bacon’s works and the one upon 
which his fame chiefly rests. It was written at the request of Pope 
Clement IV, to whom it is also addressed, with the purpose of in- 
augurating reforms in theological and monastic studies. The work 
is a plea for revision along broader lines. Bacon hailed theology as 
the queen of all sciences, but he wished to obtain recognition for all 
the sciences as parts of the one, perfect wisdom. The first of the 
seven parts into which the Opus Majus is divided outlines the “causes 
of error.” These he enumerates as submission to faulty and un- 
worthy authority, to undue influence of custom, to popular prejudice, 
and concealment of ignorance through ostentatious display of 
knowledge. 

Passing to the next large division, Part II, Bacon discusses phi- 
losophy taken in the broadest acceptation of the word, and its relation 
and value to theology. He advances numerous reasons to justify the 
use of philosophy in expounding theology. Thirdly, he shows the 
necessity of the study of languages, particularly of the biblical ton- 
gues, for a complete knowledge of divine wisdom. The fourth part 
shows the power of mathematics in the sciences and in the affairs and 
occupations of the world, closing with an application of mathematics 
to sacred sciences particularly by way of astronomy, calculation of the 
calendar, and geography. Part V, deals with the science of Optics, 
and here as in the preceding part, Bacon takes up numerous technical 
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details of a specialized and experimental character. Part VI sounds 
the praises of experimental science. His teachings in this section 
alone are sufficient grounds to entitle Bacon to be called the precursor 
of his namesake, Francis Bacon, in the field of the experimental sci- 
ences. He concludes this section by briefly showing the advantage of 
experimental science to theology. Finally, he devotes the last part of 
his work, Part VII, to Moral Philosophy, the science of the salvation 
of man. His venture into the study of comparative religions in this 
section is attracting attention today. 

Bacon’s style of presentation is not that of the Scholastics. One 
misses the clarity, precision, and orderliness of the older scholastic 
writings. He writes in a continuous, flexible style similar to the man- 
ner of present-day philosophers, gaining as they do a greater reada- 
bility but exposed to the same dangers of repetition, loose organiza- 
tion, and vague definition. Bacon was a vigorous and often intem- 
perate advocate of experiment and the inductive method. His scorn 
for many of his contemporaries and his bitter invective against cer- 
tain abuses committed in the name of metaphysics have led many to 
class him as more of an anti-Scholastic than as a mattter of fact he 
was. He allots an honorable place to philosophy, but he is impatient 
with many of the shortcomings of the philosophers; he reveres Aris- 
totle but decries those who expound the Stagyrite from faulty trans- 
lations; he explains in its right sense St. Paul’s prohibition of the 
study of philosophy, but he accuses many doctors of his own time of 
cloaking ignorance in one field of knowledge by vaunting display in 
another. Much of his criticism was entirely justified in application 
to the decadent among the Scholastics, but Roger Bacon himself fails 
as a Scholastic philosopher when he enters the purely philosophical 
field. Certainly, his teaching in the Opus Majus (Part II, Chap. V.) 
regarding the Active Intellect departs radically from that of the 
schools. He denies that it is a part of the soul and identifies it with 
God. He has such passages as: “And thus the active intellect, ac- 
cording to the greater philosophers, is not a part of the soul, but is 
an intellectual substance different and separated essentially from the 
possible intellect” . . . “The actual intellect knows all things and 
is always actual, which is not true of the rational soul, nor of the 
angels, but of God alone” (pp. 44-45). Bacon may not, as DeWulf 
maintains he does not, teach the Averrhoistic doctrine of one intel- 
ligence for all men, but at least he takes all meaning from the ordinary 
conception of the “Intellectus Agens.” He tosses aside the whole 
scholastic theory of the abstraction of intelligible species if he means 
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that the species are impressed directly on the possible intellect by God. 
He is also open to the charge of determinism in connection with his 
belief in the stellar influence of celestial bodies on the minds and wills 
of men. In fact this was the interpretation placed on his teachings in 
his own time and this error, bringing him into conflict with the teach- 
ing of the Church on free will, was one of the principal reasons for 
the ban placed for a time upon his works. Then in Part VI, devoted 
to experimental sciences, he falls into some of his worst epistomologi- 
cal errors. His extreme enthusiasm for experience leads him to deny 
the certainty of those conclusions which have been arrived at by rea- 
son alone. He is guilty of an unqualified repudiation of reasoning, 
when closer thinking would show him that it is only in contingent 
things that experience must codperate with reason and furnish data 
upon which reason works. 

It remains for us to notice the work which Dr. Burke has done 
in making the translation. He will win the approval of scholars for 
the conscientious way in which he has adhered to the text, striving to 
retain even the sentences of the original without breaks. His trans- 
lations for technical scholastic expressions are in practically all cases 
very aptly made. In this he has succeeded where so many fail: he 
has made scholastic Latin into fluent English. Perhaps Dr. Burke 
is a bit over-enthusiastic in his Introduction. As indicated above, we 
cannot entirely agree with him when he marks out for special mention 
the “clarity of statement” and the “orderly arrangement” of the Opus 
Majus. Bacon himself seems to have been befogged on several points, 
and certainly the treatise on Geography annexed to Part IV cannot 
be reconciled with strictly orderly arrangement. It seems so mis- 
placed in fact as to cause some to doubt whether it was ever intended 
as a part of the Opus Majus. In the main, however, Dr. Burke’s 
interest has been well justified, and the contribution which he makes 
is a real addition to the study of medieval works. P. A. S. 


The Fall of the Russian Empire. By Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., Ph. D. Pp. 
xviii-357._ Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. $3.50. 


This handsome volume of three hundred and fifty-seven 
folio pages from the pen of Father Walsh, scholarly written in 
a masterly style of classical English, contains the tragic story 
of the last of the Romanoffs and the coming of the Bolsheviki 
to Russia. It does not claim to be the formal history of Russia, 
but is rather “the story of the triumph of folly in Russia and 
the penalty she paid for that historic madness.” 
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Father Walsh is well qualified to write a book of this kind. 
He spent two years in Russia (1922-1924), as Director General 
of the Papal Relief Mission, during the historical period of transi- 
tion, and beheld her woe begone people “wandering between 
two worlds—one dead, the other powerless to be born.” Besides 
his own personal observations he spent four years (1924-1928) 
gathering material for this work, such as documentary notes 
from various authors of the history of Russia as well as from 
the current reports of the newspaper press. 

Father Walsh has added to his work several appendices, 
which throw a good deal of light on the subject, and an alpha- 
betical index for reference. One post factum suggestion that we 
should like to make is that the author should have appended a 
glossary of difficult foreign words and phrases together with 
the key to their pronunciation which would help the English 
reader better to understand them and pronounce them cor- 
rectly. 

The work will assuredly prove to be of great interest to the 
average reader in general and to the student of the history of 
the Russian Revolution in particular. B. M. P. 


The Stream of History, By Geoffrey Parsons. Pp. 590. New York: 
Charles Schribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


The Stream of History is the story of “man and his earth.” The 
first one hundred and fifty pages are devoted to the geological history 
of the earth, to evolution of living things and of man, and to a dis- 
cussion of “what primitive man thought and felt.” In rather rapid 
succession follow accounts of the early peoples, of Greece, Rome, the 
Dark Ages, the Renaissance, the “Age of Science and Democracy,” 
and the twentieth century. 

Mr. Parsons’ history is neither solely political, nor solely social, 
nor solely economic, but it is all of these and more. Every phase of 
human affairs receives a proportionate share of attention. The re- 
marks on history, found in the preface and here and there through- 
out the book, are good though they will probably have their gain- 
sayers. In the Preface Mr. Parsons says: “History is a science only 
in respect to a small substratum of demonstrable truth. In all the 
important judgments of men and institutions and all ‘the theories 
built thereon, history is an art, the creature of man’s imagination and 
that practical wisdom which, using what ground reason can clear, 
leaps boldly into action across the remaining ditch of doubt.” 
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Outside of his evolutionistic ideas, especially those regarding 
man, Geoffrey Parsons has written a history which deserves a high 
place among the brief histories of the world. His common sense, 
candor and largeness of vision inspire confidence and make the read- 
ing of his work a pleasure. It, too, is good to find someone who rec- 
ognizes that there is a distinction between fact and theory, even if that 
someone does sometimes forget it. 

The impartiality manifested in the treatment of the. Church is 
refreshing. Such expressions as the following are not found in every 
history: “Toleration is much easier when one has scant confidence 
in his own faith and little loyalty to it; “Queen Mary was a kindly 
soul, little deserving the title of Bloody Mary which the Protestants 
gave her;” “Protestants have been slow to do justice to these noble 
and courageous followers of Ignatius Loyola;” “Scholasticism was 


largely concerned with fundamentals of human thought.” 

Aristotle, as a philosopher, could have been given more consid- 
eration. Albertus Magnus might have received mention as one of 
the great natural scientists of the Middle Ages. All students of Eng- 
lish literature will not concede that John Wycliffe was “the founder 
of English prose ;’ 


’ 


nor will every historian admit that Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was “one of the most corrupt of women.” The Nicene 
Creed is erroneously identified with the Athanasian—probably be- 
cause the author attributes too great a share of the labors of the 
Council of Nice to St. Athanasius. 

The pictorial decorations of James Daugherty are at times some- 
what startling. However they are generally in accord with the tone 
of the chapters which they preface. —T. M. S. 


The Triumph of Life or Science and the Soul. By William Barry, D. D. 
Pp. xi-247. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. $4.00. 


Dr. Barry presents to the public in an attractive book form 
eighteen of his letters or lectures which are the result of his twelve 
years labors. These letters throw a great deal of light upon the liter- 
ature of evolution; they show very systematically how religion an- 
swers the appeal of science—finis legis Christus—and furnish solid 
arguments to refute the sophistries of the modern sceptic, agnostic 
and materialist. “The phenomena of life are not explainable by the 
concepts and laws we know from organic science” (Driesch). “Life 
has depth below depth, height above height, and He whom we seek 
has stooped down to find us. . . . Science joins with philosophy, 
religion and common sense of mankind in celebrating the funeral rites 
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of Materialism, without hope of resurrection from the grave to which 
it is committed by logic and experience, by the laws of motion and 
the laws of thought. . . .” 

The learned author treats of such vital subjects as: the relation 
of soul to body; mind and will; matter and energy; sleep and 
dreams; intuition and memory; disintegration; personality; hypno- 
tism; entelechy; telepathy; and other similar topics. No intelli- 
gent reader will fail to notice the profundity of Dr. Barry’s scientific 
and philosophical knowledge with his force of argument and lucidity 
of style. 

Dr. Barry’s style is too well-known to need comment or appraisal 
here. His depth of thought demands depth of thinking on the part 
of the reader. While the young philosopher will glean something new 
and enlightening from its pages, the more advanced will undoubtedly 
enjoy the perusal of this volume. —B. M. P. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY: Pére Baragnon has used the crucifix, 
the book of the saints, as the central thought of his retreat for priests, Le 
Crucifix. Some idea of the manner of development of the work may be 
obtained from the titles of a few of the chapters: Les yeux du Christ; 
L’Examen de Conscience; Les lévres du Christ; Sa Priére; La Vierge dw 
crucifix; and Le Crucifix et La Mort. The constant use of the Scriptures, 
the references to the lives of the saints and the liturgy, the author’s sound 
theological doctrine and interesting way of presenting his matter make 
this new retreat book for priests worth while. (Lethielleux, 12 fr.). 

Sacramentals and Some Catholic Practices is the title to the latest book 
from the pen of the eminent Benedictine, Aidan Cardinal Gasquet. The 
book is indeed worthy of its author. In a simple yet scholarly fashion he 
explains “for the benefit of converts,” as he says in the Foreword, some of 
the simple practices and sacramentals of the Catholic Church. It is safe 
to say that not converts alone but many of those who feel themselves 
serenely established in “the household of the Faith” will peruse its pages 
to advantage. Thanks are due to the venerable author for finding time 
from his more important occupations to give us this contribution to liturgi- 
cal literature. The neat format of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
(E. M. Lohmann Co, $1.25). 

There is no dearth of textbooks dealing with scholastic metaphysics 
if we go to Latin sources, but there is a real need of works of this kind in 
the English language. Scholastic Metaphysics is offered by Rev. John F. 
McCormick, S. J., to fill this want. The work is intended as a textbook 
for students. The pedantry which so frequently marks books of a philo- 
sophical turn is absent from this volume. The avoidance of tnintelligible 
terminology answers at once the desires of students within the scholastic 
camp and the legitimate demands of those of non-scholastic disciplines. 
After a brief consideration of the meaning and use of metaphysics, the 
author treats of being in general, the transcendental attributes of being, 
its divisions, the questions of quantity, space, time, habit, relation and 
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causality. Then follows a detailed treatment of the soul, its substantiality, 
simplicity, spirituality and the nature of its union with the body. This com- 
pletes the first part of Scholastic Metaphysics, the second volume of which, 
concerned with natural theology, will appear in the near future. Over and 
above the general bibliography, the author has inserted a list of works at 
the end of each chapter pertinent to the matter therein contained. Here 
may also be found “Propositions to be explained and established” and 
“suggestions for further study.” This arrangement is provocative of orig- 
inal thinking and investigation on the part of the student, which, after all, 
is the primary end of all educational works. (Chicago: Loyola University 
Press, $2.00). 

Redolent with literary freshness and yet philosophical to a thought- 
provoking stage, A Catholic View of Holism by Monsignor Kolbe, is to a 
degree a harmonizing criticism of Holism and Evolution, by Rt. Hon. J. C. 
Smuts. Though naturally one would benefit more by having read the lat- 
ter, Monsignor Kolbe introduces enough of the essential parts to make 
his criticism intelligible. An unusual feature is the foreword by General 
Smuts. Evolution is the fundamental theme of the book and finds a cham- 
pion in Monsignor Kolbe, who contends for the emergency of all things 
even up to the human body from the virtue with which God in the beginning 
endowed matter. Contrary to this can be placed the theory of fixity of 
species and the doctrine of vivum ex vivo. Holism—the theory of the whole 
—certainly demonstrates one thing, and that is the saneness of the scholas- 
tic doctrine of matter and form, be it called Holism or Hylemorphism. 
(Macmillan, $1.25). 

PHILOSOPHICAL, HISTORICAL: The translation of Count Her- 
mann Keyserling’s latest work Das Spektrum Europas, under the title of 
Europe, by Maurice Samuel, will undoubtedly find a ready welcome among 
the many admirers of the Darmstadt sage in this country. But, although 
his efforts to find a basis for European unity are to be commended, it is to 
be feared that his oriental ideas will prove disruptive rather than unifying. 
Unity can be effected solely on the basis of traditional Western thought and 
culture. In this new work Keyserling gives to the world a psychological 
analysis of Eurcpean rational types and peoples intended to serve as a 
spiritual guide book. But in this respect the traveller must be well versed 
in history and Freudian psychology if he is to derive profit therefrom. In 
point of ready wit, irony, and keen observation, the book is interesting, 
but the author does well to anticipate that he can have “nothing to do with 
those who are in deathly earnest,” especially since even in a book of this 
nature he cannot entirely divest himself of the role of seer or of the char- 
acter of a new messiah. (Harcourt, Brace & Co. $5.00). 

During the first half of the seventeenth century, two important Cath- 
olic schools of history arose in Europe. The monumental work of one, the 
Bollandist, is well known and recognized. In Dom Jean Mabillon and the 
Benedictine Historical School of Saint-Maur, a dissertation submitted to 
the Catholic University of America for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
the Rev. Joseph Urban Bergkamp, O. P., has given us a scholarly, authori- 
tative account of the work of the other, less widely known school and of its 
foremost member Dom Jean Mabillon. The name of Mabillon or of his 
school means little to the majority of people, and yet to these learned men 
we are indebted, not only for their historical works, but also for the crea- 
tion of the auxiliary sciences. In order to substantiate this, Dr. Bergkamp 
has analyzed the principal works of Mabillon, the scope of whose accom- 
plishments is almost bewildering. It was he who laid the foundation for 
the sorely needed science of diplomatics by formulating the rules of diplo- 
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matic criticism. His contribution to the liturgical sciences, his defence of 
monastic studies, and his success in checking abuses in the veneration of 
relics by laying down rules by which the authenticity of the relics might 
be verified, entitle him to a place high in the annals of historical science. 
In this splendid study, already commended by competent critics, Dr. Berg- 
kamp has made a noteworthy contribution to historical truth. (Catholic 
University of America). 

Of the many volumes written dealing with the Great War, one of the 

most interesting is The Red Vineyard, by the Canadian Chaplain, Rev. B. J. 
Murdoch. It has all the thrill of Father Duffy’s famous story and is told 
in a style that carries the reader on and on to the very end. Perhaps it is 
the human touch about it that makes it so gripping, but, whatever it is, it 
touches the heart more so than the climax of a great novel. It reveals, 
too, the noble work of the army chaplain and his power for good among 
the soldiers. This book by Father Murdoch should have a wide circle of 
readers, for it is not merely a record of cold facts, it is a living story. 
(Douglastown, N. B., Canada, $2.00). 
A recent publication that will be of interest to many is the Life of 
Mother Adelaide of St. Theresa (O’Sullivan-Rouley) by Fr. A. F. Valerson, 
O. C. D. This is the first English version of the heroic life story of a girl 
born and reared in New York City, who for a time was prominent, though 
unwillingly, in Washington society, and who later, as a Carmelite nun sur- 
mounting many trials and obstacles, under the inspiration of her model the 
great St. Theresa of Jesus, reached a very high degree of sanctity. Her 
cause for canonization is now being considered in Rome, and it is probable 
that she will be the first canonized woman-saint of the United States. We 
heartily recommend this little book to readers of DomINiIcANA. (The Little 
Flower Magazine, P. O. Box 1317, Oklahoma City, $0.50). 

LITERATURE, COMPOSITION: The Romanesque Lyric, by Philip 
Schuyler Allen, with a rendering into English verse by Howard Mumford 
Jones, is a panoramic word picture of the development of lyric poetry be- 
tween the time of Horace and Chaucer by a classicist who has a compre- 
hensive grasp of his field and who painstakingly sketches the multiple de- 
velopments of the culture of the peoples involved in this development, 
clearly traces the influences of Semitic, Greek, Roman, African, Gallic, 
Irish, and other peoples on one another, and analyzes and intelligently 
sets forth the philosophical, religious, economic and political causes that 
contribute to the style and tenor of metrical writing. It is more than a 
mere study of verse; it is well-studied history, and in its three hundred 
sixty-six pages the author has crowded, without jumble, matter that many 
another, less gifted with the happy faculty of saying much in few words, 
would require several volumes. The English dress which Mr. Jones has 
given the Latin lyrics puts them before us in a manner that makes them 
alive, pleasing, and rythmic without sacrificing sense or continuity of 
thought for sake of rythm or mechanical perfection—a very worthy accom- 
paniment. This is no book for the tyro who wants to acquire a superficial 
grasp of metrical poetry enclosed within the years 50 to 1050 by browsing 
through the covers; the matter is too meaty. There are no loose ends in 
its development; it is put together interestingly and pleasingly and well 
balanced. We can pass by a few critical shafts aimed at the early Fathers 
of the Church—with which we cannot agree—yet we believe the author 
has made an unfortunate choice of words when he speaks of “The Mytho- 
logy of Mary” used with reference to some of the legends which had de- 
veloped and which had been built up around the Blessed Virgin. It would 
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seem that the word “legends” would have been less offensive to Christians 
and less Pagan in presentation. Mythology seems to be more properly ap- 
plied to deities and characters that are fictitious. The arrangement of the 
book, its set-up, and printing, indicates the work of artisans who know 
their business. (The University of North Carolina Press, $4.50). 

William M. Tanner, author of Composition and Rhetoric, has endeavored 
in his latest work, Correct English, “to produce a volume that will serve as 
a complete textbook in grammar, sentence structure, diction, spelling, and 
oral and written composition.” It is intended chiefly for the use of high- 
school pupils. Although similar works have already appeared, yet this book 
has a certain desirable feature in its balanced combination of grammar and 
composition. Its aim is to prepare the pupil for more advanced composi- 
tion and rhetoric. The Test Exercises in grammar, word study, capitalization 
and punctuation, sentence structure and composition, should prove helpful 
both to teacher and pupil. (Ginn, $1.32). 

Manual and Models for College Composition is an excellent volume of 
six hundred and forty-two pages, the scholarly work of H. Robinson Ship- 
herd, Ph. D., formerly associate professor of English at Boston University. 
Its arrangement is based upon the experience of many years, and it has 
been especially prepared to meet the reasonable requirements of the 
modern college student. The first part of the book may be considered as 
a thorough treatise in the art of English composition. Words, sentences, 
paragraphs, the principles of composition as applied to articles of length, 
punctuation, together with a brief yet adequate review of grammar—all 
are well-proportioned and scientifically handled. The second part embraces 
models of the various types of prose composition carefully selected from the 
best in our literature. Undoubtedly an acquaintance with this timely vol- 
ume will render its use popular in our colleges and higher institutions of 
learning. (Ginn, $2.60). 

POETRY, DRAMA, FICTION: America has produced few artists in 
the exacting province of poetry, but among those few she must assign a 
prominent place to John Banister Tabb. It is true that not all of Father 
Tabb’s poems are poetry; some of them do not rise above ordinary verse. 
But his short pithy poems, his little masterpieces of power and suggestion, 
show forth “the singular triumph of his art—his ability to capture a pro- 
found thought or a powerful emotion and imprison it within the narrow 
confines of a single or double quatrain.” This singular art of Tabb may 
be seen in the epigrammatic quatrain “Prejudice” : 


A leaf may hide the largest star 
From love’s uplifted eye; 

A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 


Another example is the admirable “Evolution” poem, or again, the sug- 
gestive lines entitled “Influence.” Admirers of Father Tabb will welcome 
the new edition of The Poetry of Father Tabb, edited by Francis A. Litz, 
Ph. D. This compilation is undoubtedly the best and most complete that 
has yet appeared. “The poems are grouped according to subject-matter 
and form,” while accompanying each poem is the date earliest associated 
with it. (Dodd, Mead & Company, $3.00). 

In the second volume of Short Plays from American History and Lit- 
erature, by Olive M. Price, we have a selection that should appeal to the 
young American schoolboy and girl, particularly those of the higher grades 
and high school. The plays are short, written with a view for classroom 
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use. They are both instructive and entertaining. The nature of each may 
be seen from the title: “The Admiral Christopher”—a play from the life 
of Columbus; “Maytime in Plymouth’—the Pilgrims greet the spring- 
time; “Red Dusk”—“King Philip,” chief of the Wampanoags, mourns the 
passing of the Indian; “Young Hale of Connecticut”—a play about Nathan 
Hale; “Le Capitaine”’—depicting the courage of Mollie Pitcher; “West o’ 
the Alleghenies”—about Daniel Boone and the first Christmas in the wilder- 
ness; “Black Congo”—centered about Abraham Lincoln and the freeing of 
the slaves. (French, $1.85). 

For one who has neither the time nor the inclination to read many 
books and profound treatises on the history of the stage, Glenn Hughes’ 
latest book, The Story of the Theatre, will be found interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is probably the first attempt to give the busy American in one 
volume a kaleidoscopic view of his favorite diversion from its beginning 
down to the present day. The book has much about it to recommend itself 
to the theatre-goers, for the author knows his subject and presents the 
facts in a readable way, briefly and with reasonable accuracy. But like all 
other outlines and summaries, it sins by omission. This is to be expected, 
for the treatment of such a subject as the history of the theatre in three 
hundred ninety-three pages must necessarily exclude much that would be 
incorporated as a matter of course in a larger and more comprehensive 
work. Mr. Hughes realizes this fault, for in his Preface he “anticipates 
much criticism on that score. ‘Ten pages to so-and-so and not a line to 
such-and-such!’ No doubt there will be justice in some of the complaints, 
but it is manifestly impossible to please everyone.” For this reason, we 
suppose, we must be satisfied with the very brief and hardly tempting 
chapter on Medieval Theatricals and the meagre treatment of the Miracle 
and Morality Plays that had no little part in the lives of the people of the 
Middle Ages and to which our modern drama owes much. A biographical 
appendix to the book, listing the more important celebrities of the stage, 
would enhance its value. Mr. Hughes has incorporated in his book a very 
good and carefully selected bibliography which will enable the more serious 
reader to go deeper in the fascinating study of the theatre. (French, $5.00). 

The Tide,of Empire, by Peter B. Kyne, is a story of the gold rush of 
1849. As a novel it is a decided improvement over some of his former 
works. Its moral tone is higher and it is a work that may be read by all. 
The plot is laid in old California and the author shows us the result of the 
influx of the gold-crazed Americans into the new state and the changes 
wrought in the decadent government of the Spaniards. Kyne’s choice of 
characters is admirable; his delineation clever. His style has all its cus- 
tomary life and vigor. (Cosmopolitan, $2.00). 

Myles Connolly, in his recent book Mr. Blue, has endeavored to give 
us something new as a character in fiction. Mystic is too strong a word 
for Mr. Blue, at least in his early stages. He is a dreamer, one who loves 
life and the things of life, who wants to live near the stars, and actually 
does so by fixing his domicile on the roof of a New York skyscraper. It 
would be quite improbable to meet a young Mr. Blue in reality. In later 
life, however, when he courts Lady Poverty in his own rugged way, when 
he learns tramp-life to convert tramps, and wins the hearts of the lumber- 
yard gang, he becomes very real—particularly to any one who has read the 
remarkable story of Matt Talbot, the Dublin lumberyard saint. Mr. Con- 
nolly proves himself to be a real story teller. He has a style that carries 
the reader along pleasantly to the end. (Macmillan, $1,50). 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


I Belong to God. By Lillian Clark. “Great truths in simple stories for chil- 
dren and the lovers of children.” Apt meditation for the children’s re- 
treat. (Longmans, $1.50). 

Adoration. By Rev. Frederick A. Reuter. Foreward by Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, D. D. A series of readings, prayers, and hymns system- 
atically arranged for year’s Holy Hour for public and private devo- 
tion. Priests and people will find this neatly and well-arranged work a 
very practical and useful help, based as it is on the liturgy and history 
of the Church. (Benziger, $3.00). 

Official Jubilee Volume. Life and Work of His Eminence D. Cardinal 
Dougherty and History of St. Charles Seminary. A record of inspiring 
events, a tribute to His Eminence D. Cardinal Dougherty on the occa- 
sion of his episcopal silver jubilee, June 10, 1928. Compiled by John A. 
Gallagher and published by The Catholic Standard and Times. 

Socialism, Communism, and Bolshevism in the Light of the Gospel. By the 
Rt. Rev. Christian Schreiber, D. D., Ph. D., Lic. J. C., Bishop of Meis- 
sen, Germany. (Rev. Oscar Strehl, 7021 S. May St. Chicago, $0.05). 

A Life of Christ for Children. This is a reprint of a little book that was 
highly recommended to children by such authorities as Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Dr. T. E. Shields. (Longmans, $1.50). 

The See of Peter. By James T. Shotwell, Ph. D., LL. D., and Louise Ropes 
Loomis, Ph. D. This work will be reviewed in our December issue. 
(Columbia University Press, $10.00). 


PAMPHETS: The Friend of the Colored Man with an afterword on 
The Race Problem in the United States. By Rev. John Laures, S. J. Why 


Are We? By Rosalie Marie Levy. Is There a True Church? By Rosalie 
Marie Levy. From The International Catholic Truth Society. Each five 
cents. 











LOISTER # 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province offer their heartfelt sympathy 
to Father O’Connell on the death of his mother and to Bro. Leonard Curran, 
O. P., on the death of his father. May they rest in peace. 














Rev. Albert Drexelius, O. P., addressed the State Convention of the 
Knights of Columbus of Ohio. 


The retreat for the novices of St. Rose Convent, Springfield, Ky., August 
6-15, was conducted by Rev. H. J. McManus, O. P., S. T. Lr. On the 15th 
twenty-six young men received the habit and on the 16th twenty-nine novices 
made simple profession. 


The Summer School at Providence College was attended by more than 
two hundred Sisters and lay-teachers. 


Brother Hyacinth Kazczuk, O. P., lay-brother, made his solemn profession 
into the hands of Rev. L. C. McCarthy, O. P., in May, at Providence College. 


Rev. W. P. Thamm, O. P., of Providence College, gave a summer course 
in biology to the students of the House of Philosophy, River Forest, Ill. 


The address to the graduates of Letonia High School was delivered by 
Rev. G. R. Scholz, O. P. 


Rev. W. R. Mahoney, O. P., directed the novena in honor of the Sacred 
Heart, at St. Bernard’s Church, New York. 


The novena in honor of St. Dominic and of St. Rose of Lima, conducted 
at St. Dominic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, drew large congregations from 
all over the city. 


Rev. J. C. Nowlen, O. P., S. T. Lr., recently passed the examination for 
the degree of Doctor of Canon Law summa cum laude at the Collegio Angelico, 
Rome, Italy. 


A very successful lawn party was staged by the parishioners of St. Dom- 
inic’s, Youngstown, in July. Mayor Joseph L. Heffernan was chairman of 
the committee. 


Rev. Francis O’Neil, O. P., Ph. D., gave the retreats for the Dominican 
Sisters, Springfield, Ill., and for the women of Holy Angels’ Church, Gary, Ind. 


A graduate of Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio, Edward Schoenborn, Jr., 
had the honor of submitting the best chemical dissertation out of three hundred 
seventy-four freshmen at Ohio State University. The dissertation of Mr. 
Schoenborn was read before the American Chemical Society in St. Louis, Mo. 
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The ceremony of reception and profession was held August 4, at the Do- 
minican Monastery of the Mother of God, Springfield, Mass. The Rt. Rev. 
T. M. O’Leary, D. D., Bishop of Springfield, officiated at the ceremony, and 
the sermon was delivered by Rev. A. H. Chandler, O. P. 


Large numbers attended the novena in honor of St. Ann, held at Holy 
Name Church, Philadelphia. A very large relic of St. Ann was exposed for 
veneration on her shrine during the novena. Last year several remarkable cures 
were wrought through the intercession of the Mother of Mary. 


Retreats were given at St. Catherine’s Convent, Springfield, Ky., and at 
Sinsinawa, Wisc., by Rev. M. S. Welsh, O. P.; at Good Shepherd Convent, 
Providence, R. I., and for the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, 
Harrisburg, Pa., by L. C. Gainor, O. P. 


Rev. J. R. Higgins, O. P., conducted the novena in honor of St. Ann at 
St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. That in honor of St. Dominic 
was given by Revs. Fathers Morrison, Litzinger, Kelly and Sullivan. The 
daily services during both novenas were attended by very many faithful. 


The retreat for the women of Cherokee, Iowa, was given by Very Rev. 
C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., who also preached retreats for the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Chicago, Ill., for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Buffalo, and for 
the Dominican Sisters, Kenosha, Wis. Father Thuente conducted the novena 
in honor of St. Dominic for the Dominican Sisters at Marywood, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


During the months of July and August the following Fathers from Provi- 
dence College spoke over the Paulist Radio, WLWL, New York: Revs. L. C. 
McCarthy, “Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII’; L. C. Gainor, “Business Ethics” 
and “Peace”; J. C. Kearns, “Father Rochford, O. P.”; D. M. Galliher, “Bishop 
Von Kettler”; B. A. McLaughlin, “Cardinal Newman”; L. M. Shea, “Joel 
Chandler Harris”; and F. J. Baezler, “Genius of St. Thomas.” 


Retreats were conducted by Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O. P., P. G., for 
the priest-professors of St. Paul’s Seminary and St. Thomas College, St. Paul, 
Minn.; for the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary of the Springs, E. Columbus, 
Ohio, and of Oshkosh, Wis.; for the School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Paul, 
Minn., and for the Sisters of the Presentation, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Sunday, August 19, twenty-one Brothers made their solemn profession 
into the hands of Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O. P., S. T. Lr., at the House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. The Solemn Mass was celebrated by Father 
Smith, with Revs. J. J. Bauer, O. P., and J. B. McGwin, O. P., deacon and 
subdeacon. After the Mass the Very Rev. Prior delivered the sermon and 
then received the professions of Bros. Theodore Smith, Mark Scanlon, Pius 
Holden, Christopher Powell, Augustine O’Connor, Casimir Zvirblis, Cleophas 
Connolly, Patrick Dowd, Bonaventure Murphy, Urban Nagle, Basil Davidson, 
Luke McCaffrey, Brendan Reese, Arthur Arnoult, Philip Emmans, Anselm 
Townsend, Eugene Holohan, Peter Nuttall, Sebastian O’Connell, Bertrand 
Taylor and Antoninus Walsh. The chapel was crowded with relatives and 
friends of the newly professed. 


On Wednesday, May 30, His Eminence, Raymond Cardinal Rouleau, O. P., 
Archbishop of Quebec, presided at the dedication of St. Dominic’s Parish 
School Building, Detroit, Mich. Rt. Rev. M. J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of 
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Detroit, dedicated the beautiful structure and preached the sermon. The Solemn 
Mass which followed was celebrated by Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., 
Provincial, with Rev. James Enright, O. P., archpriest, Revs. E. L. Becelaere, 
O. P., deacon, and Gregory Scholz, O. P., subdeacon. The deacons of honor to 
His Eminence were Msgr. Bove and Msgr. Raymond Champion, of River 
Rouge. Sir William Thompson, K. S. G., was an attendant. Deacons of 
honor to His Lordship, Bishop Gallagher, were Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. Chournart, 
secretary of the Cardinal, and Very Rev. J. P. McNichols, S. J., Ph. D., presi- 
dent of the University of Detroit. In a brief address following the dedication, 
Cardinal Rouleau stressed the necessity of the parochial school in the life of 
the parish. He said in part, “He (the bishop) must secure the future and 
stability of the new foundation, and this can be attained and maintained on 
only one dependable and lasting foundation: the school. For a Catholic school 
is a practical necessity for a parish; without it the parish can expect but a 
vegetating and halting life, one which will be in constant and continued danger 
from the lapses due to negligence and human weakness, and from that ignor- 
ance whose consequences are irremediable.” 

At the banquet tendered to him, Cardinal Rouleau delivered an allocution 
on “The American Church.” Having pointed out that the remarkable growth 
of the Church in this country was effected by “the heartfelt union of the 
faithful, clergy and hierarchy acting and advancing together like one mighty 
army, the grand army of Christ,” he went on to say that “as long as American 
Catholics remain united in their faith, one in their devotion to their clergy, 
united in their attachment to their hierarchy, they may look to the future 
with confident security, certain that the conquests of the past will be preserved, 
while the problems that arise day by day shall be met in the same successful 
and victorious manner as those that already have been solved in the past.” 

All the religious communities of the diocese were represented and many 
prominent guests from other cities were present. 


His Grace, Archbishop Austin Dowling, D. D., of St. Paul, presided at the 
Solemn Mass celebrated June 10, to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the first Mass offered in Holy Rosary Parish, Minneapolis. The celebrant was 
Very Rev. J. R. Aldridge, O. P., S. T. M., assisted by Rev. E. A. Martin, 
O. P., as deacon, and Very Rev. S. R. Brockbank, O. P., P. G., subdeacon. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. S. Moynihan, D. D., preached an eloquent sermon on the occa- 
sion. Acting as chaplains to the Archbishop were Revs. R. E. Nolan and James 
Byrnes. In the evening Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
was given with Rev. J. B. Hegarty, O. P., S. T. Lr., as celebrant, and Revs. 
R. L. Rumaggi, O. P., and L. L. Farrell, O. P., deacon and subdeacon. Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. J. L. Cleary delivered a striking discourse. Monday morning a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated for the dead of the parish. The cele- 
brant was Rev. M. A. Sheehan, O. P., deacon, Very Rev. W. R. Lawler, O. P., 
P. G., and subdeacon, Very Rev. J. R. Dooley, O. P. Many guests were pres- 
ent from other cities in addition to the parishioners and friends from 
Minneapolis. 


FOREIGN CHRONICLE 


On July 5, His Eminence, Andrew Cardinal Fruhwirth, O. P., Chancellor 
of the Holy Roman Church, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Born August 21, 1845, he entered the Dominican Order 
in 1865, and was ordained July 5, 1968. He was twice elected provincial of the 
Province of Austria, and in 1891, was chosen Master General of the Order. 
Pope Pius X, in 1907, named him Archbishop of Heraclea and Nuncio to 
Munich. In 1915, he was created Cardinal. Pope Pius XI appointed him 
Grand Penitentiary in 1925, and last year Chancellor. That his Divine Master 
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may grant him many more years of continued fruitful service in the vineyard, 
is the fervent wish of all his Dominican brothers of this province. 


The Most Rev. Master General has confirmed the reelection of Very Rev. 
Bede Jarrett as Provincial of the English Province; the election of Very Rev. 
Angelus Jurrius as Provincial of the Holland: Province, and of Very Rev. 
Thomas Stuhlweissenburg as Provincial of the German Province. 


A remarkable cure effected through the intercession of Blessed Imelda, has 
taken place at Malaga and increases hope that the canonization of the little 
Blessed is not far distant. 


On the occasion of the Polish National Feast, the Minister of Poland at 
Brussels presented to Very Rev. Ceslaus Rutten, O. P., the Cross of Com- 
mander of the Order of Restored Poland, in recognition of the services rendered 
to Poland by this distinguished Belgian senator. Father Rutten is waging an 
earnest campaign both in the Senate and out against the Mexican persecution. 


The First Catholic International Moving-Picture Congress took place at 
the Hague, March 23-25, under the presidency of Very Rev. H. Hermans, 


O. P., who stressed the importance of the movie problem from the religious 
point of view. 


The Catholic German nobility have joined in the petition for the canon- 
ization of Blessed Albert. 


At the Social Week held in Paris during July among other speakers were 
Very Rev. Father Gillet, O. P., and Very Rev. Father Noble, O. P. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Union City, N. J.) 

The chapel of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary has been 
renovated and decorated in blue and gold. All improvements were com- 
pleted by St. Dominic’s Day. A Solemn High Mass was celebrated in the 
chapel on the Feast of St. Dominic. Rev. Father Eghert, O. F. M., cele- 
brated the Mass, assisted by Rev. Joseph Harty of Brooklyn, as deacon, and 
Rev. Father Dominic, C. P., as subdeacon. Solemn devotional renewal of 
vows was made by the Sisters after the Mass. The new life size crucifix, 
the gift of a kind benefactor, was installed in the chapel and blessed on the 
29th of July. 


Albertus Magnus College (New Haven, Conn.) 


Commencement week at Albertus Magnus College opened on Sunday, 
the 10th of June, with Baccalaureate Mass celebrated at St. Mary’s Church 
by Rev. Arthur H. Chandler, O. P., chaplain of the college. The Right 
Rev. Felix Couturier, O. P., D. D., Bishop of Alexandria, Ontario, Canada, 
in an erudite manner delivered the baccalaureate sermon, which was in- 
teresting and instructive as well as appropiate for the solemn event of the 
commencement festivities of the first graduating class of the college. 

The class play Shakespeare’s famous comedy, As You Like It, was 
presented Monday evening on the campus of Rosary Hall under the skillful 
direction of Miss Madeline Downes Carroll. The outdoor setting was such 
as no indoor theatre could afford and added much to the success of the 
performance. 

Commencement exercises were conducted on Thursday afternoon on 
the campus of Rosary Hall with the Right Rev. Maurice Francis McAuliffe, 
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D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford, presiding. The provost of the college, 
Nicholas Moseley, Ph. D., presented the candidates for degrees. His Lord- 
ship conferred the degrees and presented the diplomas. Mr. William 
Brosmith, Chairman of the Advisory Board, delivered an address entitled, 
“The College.” The address to the graduates was given by Bishop McAuliffe. 


St. Catherine Academy (Springfield, Ky.) 

Sister Mary Lawrence Welsh died at St. Catherine Hospital, McCook, 
Neb., on the 19th of July. The community also mourn the loss of Sister 
Stephana Cassidy, who was called to her eternal reward in the fifty-fifth 
year of her religious profession on the 2lst of July. 


Rev. V. R. Hughes, O. P., S. T. Lr., Ph. D., conducted the summer 
school at the motherhouse at which one hundred and twenty-five Sisters 
attended. The other Sisters of the Congregation attended summer schools 
at Providence College, Boston College, Fordham, De Paul, Loyola, Notre 
Dame and Creighton. Six of the musicians took advantage of the course 
given at Pius X School of Liturgical Music in New York City. 


On the 3rd of August Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O. P., S, T. M., ex- 
Provincial, presided at the vestition of four postulants. Rev. M. S. Welsh, 
O. P., S. T. Lr., J. C. D., preached the sermon for the occasion. On the 
Feast of St. Dominic seven novices made their first profession, six Sisters 
renewed their vows for a year, and five took final vows. Father Welsh, 
O. P., received the profession of the Sisters and delivered the sermon. 
Father Aldridge, O. P., Father Johannsen, O. P., Father Parent, O. P., 
Father Hughes, O. P., Father Thos. Brown and Father James Maloney 
were present in the sanctuary for the ceremonies. 


Convent of St. Catherine of Siena (Fall River, Mass.) 


At the general chapter, which was held from the 30th of June to the 
6th of July, Reverend Mother Madeleine was reélected Mother General of 
the Congregation. 


Rev. Father D. Barillec, O. P., opened the annual retreat at St. 
Catherine’s on the 16th of July. At the close of the retreat five postulants 
received the holy habit. 


On the feast of Our Holy Father, St. Dominic, five novices made their 
first vows, two Sisters renewed their vows, and one Sister pronounced her 
perpetual vows. Father Barillec, O. P., preached the sermon for the 
ceremony. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


A solemn novena in preparation for the Feast of St. Dominic was held 
as usual at the Perpetual Rosary Convent, 68 Street, Milwaukee, Wis. On 
the morning of the 4th of August, three Masses were offered in the convent 
chapel, the last of which was a Solemn Mass with Rev. Father Tomas, O. F. M., 
as celebrant, assisted by Rev, Father Laurence Quigley, O. S. M., and Rev. 
Father August Bogdanski. Rev. Father Slatterly, from East St. ‘Louis, Ill, 
acted as master of ceremonies. Father Quigley preached an impressive 
and appropriate sermon for the occasion. Rev. Father Burns, of East St. 
Louis, was seated in the sanctuary during the Mass. The Missa de Angelis 
was sung in honor of the feast by the Sisters’ choir. 
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On the 28th of August, the Feast of St. Augustine, one young lady was 
admitted as a postulant. 


The Feast of the Most Holy Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which 
will be celebrated on Sunday, the 7th of October, will be solemnized with 
special services and the traditional blessing of roses and other religious 
articles. The feast is the patronal one of the community, as the Sisters 
perpetually honor the Blessed Mother as Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. 


Perpetual Rosary Shrine (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

The regular monthly pilgrimages to the Shrine of the Perpetual Rosary 
were held on the first Sundays of June, July, and August and were well 
attended. The services were conducted by the Rev. Joseph F. Ellis, who 
continued his conferences on the Rosary Mysteries. 


A novena in honor of St, Dominic began on the 26th of July and closed 
on the feast of the Saint. The exercises were held both in the afternoons 
and evenings. Father Ellis conducted the devotions and preached on the 
virtues of St. Dominic. 


The Feast of St. Dominic was celebrated with a Solemn High Mass 
celebrated by a Franciscan Father, assisted by Rev. Marshall McMahon 
and Rev. John J. Butler. The music of the Mass was rendered by the 
junior choir of St. Patrick’s Church, Syracuse. At the close of the Mass 
Father Butler delivered an eloquent sermon on the life of St. Dominic, 
stressing the Saint’s love for the Mother of God and the wonderful success 
he attained by preaching her Rosary. 


Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
(Marywood, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Annual retreats were conducted from the 6th to the 15th of August at 
Holy Angels’ Convent, Traverse City, by the Rev. Father Mark, O. F. M., 
at Holy Rosary Academy, Bay City, by the Rev, Matthias Meyer, C. SS. R., 
and at Marywood College, Grand Rapids, by the Very Rev. C. M. Thuente, 
OP. 8. As. 


Sister Mary Ottilia Scaub, O. P., passed to her eternal reward on the 
morning of the 8th of August in the seventeenth year of her religious pro- 
fession. May her soul rest in peace. 


On the 28th of August sixteen novices were admitted to their first 
profession, and twenty-three postulants received the holy habit of St. 
Dominic in Sacred Heart Chapel, Marywood. 


At the urgent request of the Most Rev. Mathieu, D. D., Archbishop of 
Regina, Canada, the community has accepted charge of a school in Melville, 
Saskatchewan. Sister M. Mercedes will be superior of the institution with 
Sister M. Ursula, Sister M. Petronilla, and Sister Evangelia as assistants, 


The summer school session held at Marywood College for the members 
of the community closed on the 3rd of August. One of the dominant 
features of the work carried out by the classes in education was the 
organization and preparation of original work for the use of children in the 
primary grades in the schools conducted by the Congregation. 
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Twenty-six novices entered on a ten days’ retreat at Queen of the 
Rosary Convent, Amityville, the novitiate of the Congregation, on the 24th 
of June, in preparation for their profession which took place on the 5th of 
July. Rev. C. L. Davis, O. P., conducted the exercises of the retreat. 


During the summer months the Sisters from the missions returned to 
Amityville for their annual retreats. The retreats during the summer were 
preached by: Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O. P., Rev. T, F. Conlon, O. P., Very 
Rev. C. M. Thuente, O. P., P. G., and Rev. A. Menth, C. SS. R. 


A most successful summer school was conducted at St. Joseph’s this 
year. The courses came to a close on the llth of August, His Eminence, 
Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. D., Archbishop of New York, again presided 
at the closing exercises and awarded the certificates. During the summer 
session part of St. Dominic’ Lake was set aside for bathing and afforded 
the Sisters healthful recreation. 


After long and faithful lives lived in the service of God, Sisters Mary 
Jolenta and Mary Lucille passed to their eternal rewards on the 20th of May 
and the 8th of July, respectively. May their souls rest in peace. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus (San Rafael, Calif.) 

The Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O. P., S. T. M., Provincial of the English 
Dominicans, conducted the two annual retreats for the Sisters at San Rafael 
during the summer. 


The Sisters of San Rafael opened a summer camp for girls at Lake 
Tahoe, near Tellac. The camp was very successful in spirit as well as in 
numbers and enjoyed the special privilege of having a Dominican chaplain. 


The Sisters’ summer school conducted at San Rafael had a large enroll- 
ment this year, including Sisters of Charity (St. Vincent de Paul), Sisters of 
Mercy, and Sisters of St. Dominic from Hanford and from Mission San Jose. 
At the close of the session two degree of Bachelor of Arts were conferred and 
seven Junior Certificates awarded. 








The community mourn the loss of Sister Mary Agnes Cahill, who died at 
San Rafael after a long illness on the 9th of June. Sister Agnes was in the 
fifty-third year of her religious profession. Requiescat in pace. 


On the 6th of August a Silver Jubilee was celebrated at the convent at 
San Rafael in honor of Sister M. Damien, Sister M. Consuelo, and Sister M. 
Xavier. 


Congregation of St. Mary (New Orleans, La.) 

Rev. Mother M. Borgia Campbell, O. P., died suddenly at St. Mary’s on 
the 3lst of May in the fifty-seventh year of her religious life. The Office of 
the Dead, which preceded the Solemn Requiem Mass, was chanted by the 
Fathers of the Holy Rosary Province. Sister M. Bertrand Doyle, O. P., has 
been appointed to succeed Mother Borgia as Mistress of Novices. ~ 


The Congregation had representatives at Fordham University, Notre Dame 
University, and Pope Pius X School of Liturgical Music during the summer 
months. The Sisters that attended summer school enjoyed a vacation at the 
Dominican Villa at Long Beach, Miss. 
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The chapel building of St. Mary’s has been moved to frontage on Domini- 
can Street to allow for the breaking of the ground for the foundation of the 
first unit of Greater St. Mary’s. 


The pupils of St. John the Baptist parochial school won the highest honors 
in the Justine Ward Singing Contest in which children from all the schools in 
the diocese participated. The second prize in the contest was awarded to the 
children of St. Leo the Great School. Both schools are conducted by the 
Sisters of the Congregation. 


Four novices pronounced their first vows on the 11th of June. On the 
Feast of St. Dominic seven postulants received the habit at the close of the 
community’s annual retreat, which was conducted by Rev. Albert Biever, S. J. 
The Mass of the feast was sung by Rev. Wm. Martin, O. P. 


Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., accompanied by the Right Rev. Msgr. L. K. 
Kavanaugh, was a guest of the community during the summer. 


St. Joseph’s College and Academy (Adrian, Mich.) 


More than ordinary solemnity and impressiveness surrounded the recep- 
tion and profession ceremonies held at St. Joseph’s on the 7th of August, at 
which His Grace, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., S. T. M., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, the Right Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, D. D., Bishop of De- 
troit, the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., Provincial of St. 
Joseph’s Province, and seventy other distinguished clergymen representing the 
dioceses of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Toledo attended. Seventy-six 
young ladies participated in the ceremonies, twenty-eight were clothed with the 
holy habit, and forty-eight pronounced their first vows. Solemn Mass for the 
occasion was celebrated by Rev. C. F. Meade of Chicago. His Lordship, 
Bishop Gallagher, presided at the investiture and profession. Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas preached an eloquent and inspiring sermon in which he outlined the 
history and traditions of the Order and exhorted the Sisters to be ever loyal 
to their glorious past and to the lofty ideals of their founder. 


On the 23rd of July, Sister M. Agnella, known in the world as Miss Agnes 
Reilly, passed to her eternal rest.’ Sister Agnella was born in New York and 
entered the convent twenty-two years ago. She taught at St. Mary’s School, 
Defiance, Ohio, St. Augustine’s, Detroit, and St. James, Maywood, IIl. 


Four Sisters celebrated their Silver Jubilee at the motherhouse on the 
28th of July. The jubilarians were: Sister M. Immaculata, Sister Mary James, 
Sister Mary John; and Sister M. Annunciata. Solemn High Mass was sung 
by Rev. P. J. Cullinane of Detroit, assisted by Rev. F. Harty of Hillsdale, and 
Rev. A. Philbin of the Academy. A large number of friends and relatives 
were present for the occasion and about four-hundred Sisters assembled to pre- 
sent their congratulations. 


Mount St. Dominic (Caldwell, N. J.) 


The commencement exercises at Mt. St. Dominic’s, which were held on 
Friday, the 11th of June, marked the first visit of the Right Rev. Thomas J. 
Walsh, D. D., Bishop of Newark. The entire student body escorted His Lord- 
ship to the campus where the exercises took place. A pageant, The Rosary, 
written by a member of the faculty for the occasion, was the main feature of 
the reception. The floral decorations consisted of fifteen garlands, each made 
of ten roses, representing the Fifteen Mysteries of the Holy Rosary. Nine 
graduates were awarded their acamedic diplomas and general certificates from 
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the Catholic University of America. Bishop Walsh delivered the address to 
the graduates, conferred the honors, and officiated at Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament given at the beautiful grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
Immediately after the exercises a reception was tendered His Lordship by the 
Sisters of the community. 


Sister M. Dolores, a sister of the Reverend Mother Joseph, departed this 
life on the 19th of March after a long and painful illness. Eternal rest grant 
unto her, O. Lord. 


Rev. Philip Clarke, S. J., who was recently ordained at Woodstock, Md., 
visited the convent and said Mass in the convent chapel for the Sisters. 


The annual community retreat at the motherhouse and novitiate was con- 
ducted during the first days of July by Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O. P. 


Summer school was in session at Mt. St. Dominic’s from the 9th of July 
to the 11th of August. 


On the 6th of August, Mother M. Alacoque celebrated her Golden Jubilee 
at the motherhouse at Caldwell. A Solemn Mass of thanksgiving was sung 
for the occasion. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary (Mission San Jose, Calif.) 


At the close of the first of the annual retreats conducted for the Sisters 
at the motherhouse at Mission San Jose four Sisters pronounced their final vows. 


The annual retreat for young ladies opened at the motherhouse on the 
15th of June, the Feast of the Sacred Heart, and closed on the 18th of the 
month. Rev. Cyprian McDonnell, O. P., preached the retreat. Twenty-seven 
young ladies attended the exercises. 


The boys at St. Vincent’s, the diocesan orphanage, sang their first High 
Mass on Holy Thursday and won the praise and admiration of all present. 
On Easter Sunday they rendered the Missa de Angelis along with the proper 
of the feast in a very credible manner. The choristers of St. Vincent’s also 
took part in a benefit. concert given for the Holy Family Sisters and showed 
skill in rendering Gregorian Chant along with selections in English, German, 
and Italian. 


April 22 was a memorable day at the Albertinum, Ukiah, Washington, 
when eighty-five “Big Sisters,” members of the Del Mar and San Gabriel In- 
stitutes, paid a visit to the boys. The visitors were met at the station and 
escorted to the school by one hundred boys in white uniforms and blue and 
gold hats. The boys served lunch to their honored guests and entertained 
them with song and play. 


Ground has been broken for the erection of a new building for the Im- 
maculata Academy, Portland, Oregon, which will be conducted by the Sisters 
of the Congregation. 


The Immaculate Conception Academy, San Francisco, will open the fall 
term in a splendid new building. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary (Summit, N. J.) 


The Feast of St. Dominic was a day of double rejoicing at Rosary Shrine 
this year, as on that day the Sisters celebrated the Silver Jubilee of the religious 
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profession of the Reverend Mother Mary Imelda of Jesus, their prioress and 
foundress of the convent at Summit, along with the feast day of their Holy 
Father and Founder. The chapel of the Shrine was decorated with palms, 
lilies, roses, and silver garlands. Twenty-four wax candles specially decorated 
for the occasion were on the altar. The twenty-fifth candle was held by the 
jubilarian during the solemn renewal of vows, which took place just before 
receiving Holy Communion. A Solemn High Mass was celebrated by a nephew 
of Mother Imelda, the Rev. C. Ernest Lapierre of Athol, Mass., assisted by 
Rev. Edward J. Barrett, pastor of the Sacred Heart Church, Newark, and 
Rev. Thomas J. Fitzpatrick of St. Mary’s Church, East Orange. Father Bar- 
rett preached an impressive sermon on the religious life and closed his discourse 
by congratulating Mother Imelda on her long and fruitful career. Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament brought the public celebration to a close. 

Among the numerous messages of felicitation received by the jubilarian, 
was a cablegram from His Eminence, Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State 
to His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, conveying the Apostolic Blessing. The Very 
Rev. L. A. Nolan, O. P., Socius of the American Dominicans in Rome, also 
obtained a special blessing from the Holy Father, together with one from the 
Very Rev. Master General, Father Bonaventure Garcia Paredes, O. P. A hand- 
somely illuminated parchment blessing and a beautiful reliquary containing a 
particle of the True Cross were gifts of the Convent of San Clemente, 
Rome. Twenty-five Masses, each one celebrated on the Feast of St Dom- 
inic, by a Dominican Father in convents in America and Europe, were 
among the spiritual offerings of the Sisters of the community. 

Mother Imelda entered the Convent of the Perpetual Rosary in Union 
City, N. J., in 1901 and was professed in 1903. For about twelve years she 
directed the novitiate of that community until she was made prioress in October, 
1917. Two years later she effected the establishment of the Convent of Ro- 
sary Shrine and for the past nine years has labored untiringly in spreading de- 
votion to Our Lady of the Rosary. Her efforts have been fruitful, as is 
testified by the numerous clients of Mary, who constantly visit the Shrine. The 
large number of pilgrims that flocked to the Shrine made the erection of a 
larger chapel a necessity. At present the basement of the new edifice, com- 
pleted two years ago, affords great comfort to the visitors and the usual pil- 
grimage devotions are regularly conducted there. It is the fervent wish of 
the Sisters and their friends that it will not be many years before the building, 
which Mother Imelda so courageously undertook, will be completed and that 
she will live long to see our Lady loved and honored in her Summit sanctuary. 


St. Cecilia Academy (Nashville, Tenn.) 


On Saturday, the 4th of August, two members of St. Cecilia’s community, 
Sister M. Alberta Kennedy and Sister Gertrude McLaughlin, celebrated their 
Golden Jubilee. The ceremony opened with a Solemn High Mass, celebrated 
by the Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. M., of the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., assisted by Rev. J. J. Kennedy, O. P., S. T. Lr., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Rev. T. C. Abbott of Nashville. Rev. Geo. J. Flanigan, 
of Nashville, acted as master of ceremonies. The Right Rev. Alphonse J. 
Smith, D. D., Bishop of Nashville, presided in the sanctuary and delivered 
the address to the jubilarians. A large number of the local clergy and several 
from distant dioceses were present for the celebration. At the luncheon 
served to the religious, addresses to the jubilarians were made by Father D. J. 
Kennedy, Very Rev. John Mogan, Vicar General and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Nashville, Father Abbott and Rev. F. T. Sullivan of Chattanooga, Tenn. A 
number of congratulatory telegrams were received by the Sisters, among which 
was one from the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O. P., S. T. M., Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and one from the Very Rev. Raymond Meagher, O. P., S. T. Lr., 
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Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province. The celebration closed with Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


The annual retreat took place at St. Cecilia’s from the 6th of August to 
the 15th under the direction of Rev. F. D. McShane, O. P., S. T. Lr., of the 
Dominican House of Studies. 


Father T. H. Treacy, O. P., after closing a retreat for the Sisters at the 
orphanage, conducted the ladies’ retreat from the 23rd to the 27th of August. 
This retreat movement was inaugurated last year by Rev. V. R. Burnell, O. P., 
who conducted the retreat with about fifty ladies present. The results of 
Father Burnell’s efforts were so satisfactory that the number of retreatants 
was greatly increased this year. 


On the 29th of August, Sister Joan of Arc received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Elementary Education, and Sister Dorothea and Sister M. Fidelis 
received the degree of Master of Arts in English. The Sisters worked for the 
degrees at the George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic (Maryknoll, N. Y.) 


Twenty-six Maryknoll Sisters have been assigned to posts in Korea, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands. The Sisters appointed for the 
Maryknoll Prefecture Apostolic of Peng Yang in Korea are : Sister M. Andre 
Seiler, Covington, Ky., Sister Loyola Vollet, St. Louis, Mo., Sister M. Anastasia 
Rivard, Daggett, Mich., and Sister Edwardine Hartlieb, Bamberg, Ontario, 
Canada. Sister M. Francisca Lucier of St. Paul, Minn., and Sister Ann Mary 
Farell of Pittsburgh, Pa., will teach at the Holy Spirit School for Chinese 
girls in Hong Kong, which is directed by the Maryyknoll Sisters. Sister Vir- 
ginia Marie Lynn of Philadelphia, Pa., will join the Maryknoll staff of St. 
Paul’s Hospital in Manila. Sister M. Eucharista Coupe of Lonsdale, R. I., is 
assigned to the Normal School conducted by the Maryknoll Sisters at Malabon, 
a suburb of Manila. The following Sisters will go to Honolulu: Sister M. 
Bernardine Heaney, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sister M. Chanel Xavier, Hong Kong, 
China, Sister M. Callista Gillespie, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sister M. Marguerite 
Martin, Chicago, Ill. Those assigned to the Island of Maui in the Hawaiian 
Islands are: Sister M. Regis McKenna, Somerville, Mass., Sister M. Celeste 
Rieman, Fort Wayne, Ind., Sister M. Hugh Walsh, Pittsburgh, Pa., Sister M. 
Beata Mackie, Pittsfield, Mass., Sister M. Luke Logue, New York, N. Y., Sister 
M. Isabel Garvey, Buffalo, N. Y., Sister M. Thomasine Daly, Dorchester, 
Mass., Sister M. Judith Tivnan, Salem, Mass., Sister M. Emily Hodrus, Scran- 
ton, Pa., Sister M. Stanislaus Cannon, New York, N. Y., Sister Marie Aimee 
Ryan, Waltham, Mass., Sister M. Benigna Foley, Cambridge, Mass., Sister 
Marie Vianney Parsons, Jamaica Plains, Mass., and Sister Charlotte Bauer, 
Brooklyn, New York. In Honolulu the Maryknoll Sisters will teach at St. 
Anthony’s School in addition to their work at the school of the Sacred Heart 
parish, which is entrusted to the care of the Maryknoll Fathers. On the Island 
of Maui, at Wailuku, the Maryknoll Sisters have accepted the care of St. 
Anthony’s School for girls, where there are over four hundred pupils. The 
Sisters are also taking over St. Anthony’s Orphanage, where there are more 
than one hundred children. The above mentioned institutions were formerly 
conducted by the Franciscan Sisters of Syracuse, N. Y. The departure cere- 
mony for the outgoing Sisters was held on the 6th of August at the mother- 
house at Maryknoll, N. Y. 


A cable was received at the motherhouse of the Foreign Mission Sisters 
of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y., announcing the death at Hong Kong, on 
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the 17th of June, of Sister Mary Bernadette Tam. Sister Bernadette was the 
first American-Chinese Catholic Sister. She was born in 1903 at Wailuku, 
Maui, in the Hawaiian Islands. Her parents were Chinese. At the age of 
sixteen she came to the United States and took a business course in a business 
college in Jersey City, N. J. After the completion of her course, she met a 
Catholic young lady through whose example she came into the Church. Miss 
Tam entered the Maryknoll community in 1921. In 1924 she was assigned to 
a mission in China. Until last autumn, when civil disturbance in China made 
it unsafe for the Maryknoll Sisters to reside in the interior, Sister Bernadette 
was stationed at Loting, a mission in the Maryknoll Vicariate of Kongmoon, 
Kwangtung Province. She was of great service in the Loting Orphanage and 
also did catechetical work among the women and girls of the mission. Sister 
Bernadette was especially loved by the Chinese. At Hong Kong Sister Berna- 
dette took up catechetical work among the Chinese women employed in the mak- 
ing of vestments at the Maryknoll Convent and was engaged in this work at 
the time of her death. May her soul rest in peace. 
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